MALARIA MUST GO 


—and soon 


Some weird things become 


FLYING CARGO 


DOMINICAN 
SALTCELLAR 


BOATS 
OF NO RETURN 


Gloria Cisneros of Honduras, 
trainee at OAS rural normal school 
in Rubio, Venezuela, helps a young 
mother in the community as part 
of her field work (see page 14) 
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OAS Council Chairman César Tulio Delgado (right) 
gives an abrazo to new Secretary General José A. Mora 


Dear Reader: 


“The Organization of American States could not have 
made a better choice for its new Secretary General than 
Ambassador José A. Mora of Uruguay,” editorialized The 
Washington Post and Times Herald the day after the 
January 16 Council election. “It is well that the OAS 
keeps to such a high standard,” observed The New York 
Times, referring to Dr. Mora’s new undertaking as “one 
of the most sensitive official posts in the Western 
Hemisphere. . . . Of all the regional organizations, 
the OAS is the most successful,” it continued. “No 
area in the world has such a fine record as ours in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and the Secretary Gen- 
eral . . . always plays a key role when trouble arises.” 

Both editorials reflect the opinion of all who know 
Dr. Mora. The new Secretary General needs no intro- 
duction to Americas readers, who have followed his 
achievements in these pages. A distinguished career 
diplomat and a long-time champion of Pan Americanism, 
he is widely respected for the intelligent and democratic 
approach he brings to everything he tackles. He recently 
won wide acclaim for his efforts, as Chairman of the 
OAS Council, to maintain peace in the Hemisphere. 

As administrative head of the OAS, Dr. Mora will 
participate with voice but without vote in the delibera- 
tions of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Specialized Confer- 
ences, and the sessions of the Council and its agencies. 
He will also be responsible for the work of the Pan 
American Union as the OAS secretariat in promoting 
inter-American cooperation in every field of human 
endeavor. In short, as the Washington Post put it, he 
will have plenty of opportunity “to use his good judg- 
ment and broad talents.” 

Keenly aware of the arduous task ahead, the new 
Secretary General said in his acceptance speech: “My 
overwhelming faith in the Organization of American 
States will give me the strength to work. . . . I see this 
organization at the mid-point of the twentieth century 
with the prestige and power given it by a glorious his- 
tory; I see also the coming half of the century that 
demands the utmost of us to enrich this great heritage 
still further and extend its benefits to all the people 
and all the governments of America. 

“We see a New World composed of American nations 
with an enormous potentiality, with an extraordinary 
productive capacity, with a vitality that grows from 
day to day. These peoples await our efforts. They have 
placed their confidence in us in the hope that we will 
continue to guard the friendship, cooperation, and peace 
of America. I accept this trust and promise to be a 
worthy successor to the men who have led this or- 
ganization before me.” Tas Bervens 


Opposite: Underwater Architecture, polychromed iron by Colombian sculptor Edgar Negret, 


to be shown at Gulf and Caribbean International Exhibition at Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts in April 
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lt seems significant that most of the recent meetings 
of Hemisphere businessmen have dealt with the growing 
economic interdependence between Latin America and the 
United States. 

In 1954 the twenty Latin American nations supplied over 
32 per cent of all U.S. imports; this represented 44 per cent 
of their exports. In addition to such basic foods as sugar, 
coffee, and bananas, the United States also needs raw 
materials from Latin America to feed into defense produc- 
tion. Some thirty items on the list of the U.S. Government's 
strategic-material reserves come from there, plus sizable 
quantities of petroleum and iron ore. During World War Il 
Latin America supplied around 75 per cent of the foodstuffs 
and approximately 40 per cent of the raw materials and 
semimanutactured products imported by the United States. 

How much, on the other hand, does Latin America need 
the U.S. market? It is generally agreed that the twenty 
republics to the south have “export economies.” In recent 
years exports have represented about 16 per cent of the 
gross product of Latin America as a whole, with the per- 
centage by country ranging anywhere from 8 to more 
than 50. Obviously, their economic welfare depends to a 
great extent on foreign markets, particularly since each 
country usually exports only two or three basic products 
in any appreciable amount. 

No less important is the fact that the Latin American 
nations rely on the United States as a source of industrial 
machinery, raw materials, and foodstuffs, which in turn 
makes them the principal market for U.S. exporters. In 
1954 Latin America received 26 per cent of all non- 
military U.S. exports. A breakdown of this figure clearly 
shows Latin America’s importance as a market for specific 
U.S. industries. For instance, in 1954, 54 per cent of all 
trucks, buses, and extra chassis exported from the States 
went to Latin America; 43 per cent of the automobiles 
and chassis; 49 per cent of the mevicinal and phar- 
maceutical products; 30.6 per cent of the industrial ma- 
chinery and 32.2 per cent of farm machinery; 30 per cent 
of the fabrics; and 44.2 per cent of fats, milk, meat, and 
other foodstuffs of animal origin. 

Statistics prove that in the last fifty years the United 
States has forged ahead of Europe as a supply source for 
Latin America, In 1901-05 European exports to Latin 
America were valued 175 per cent higher than those of 
the United States. By 1913 the margin hod been cut fo 

‘50 per cent, and by 1937-38 there was only a 25 per cent 
difference in favor of Europe. In 1954, European exports 
to Latin America totaled only 56 per cent of those from 
the United States, This reduced participation of the Euro- 


pean countries was reflected in a corresponding change in 
the Latin American export markets. 

In 1954 only 6.3 per cent (about $1 850,000,000) of the 
total European exports were sent to Latin America. These 
were mainly machinery, vehicles for transportation, chemi- 
cal products, textiles, liquors, glassware, and china. In 
return, the Latin American countries exported to Europe 
almost $2,270,000,000 Worth of focds, raw materials, min- 
erals, hides, and textile fibers—about 29 per cent of their 
total exports for 1954. 

In view of the recent Russian statements about their 
desire to expand trade relations between Latin America 
and the Soviet Union, it should be noted thot the present 
exchange between the two is now at a minimum. Actually, 
except for Cuba, which has sold sizable quantities of sugar 
to Russia during the past year, only Argentino and Uruguay 
have had any trade at all with the Soviets. Both have re- 
ceived much less merchandise than was agreed upon. 

Investments also play an important role in economic 
relations, and the United States is Latin America’s chief 
source of foreign capital, both public and private. More 
than a third of all U.S. private investments abroad are 
concentrated in Latin America. 

Between 1950 and 1954 U.S. private direct investments 
in Latin America increased more than $1,580,000,000 (in- 
cluding reinvestment of profits), to a total of $6,300,000,000, 
while other foreign investments in the area declined. The 
profits on U.S. capital in 1952 were calculated at about 
$900,000,000. Despite the fact that an appreciable per- 
centage of these profits was reinvested, the net income that 
went back to the United Stotes that year was estimated 
at $600,000,000. 


The Export-Import Bank in Washington has announced 
the granting of loans for economic expansion in Guatemala, 
Ecuador, and Brazil. A credit of $1,240,000 will help the 
only cement plant in Guatemala expand its capacity to 
double the present output of 1,400 barrels a day. Cement 
is needed in large quantities for Guatemala’s expanded 
road, public works, and private construction programs. 

A $900,000 loan to Ecuador will go toward building 
terminal facilities at the airports in Quito and Guayaquil. 
Another loan of $3,100,000 of International Cooperation 
Administration funds handled by the Bank has been ex- 
tended to Ecuador for agricultural development, especially 
of export crops such as bananas and cacao. 

$19,625,000 was advanced fo the government-owned 
Santos-Jundiai Railway of Brazil, the trunk line between 
the port of Santos, the industrial center SG0 Paulo, and 
Jundiai, which carries most of the state’s exports, including 
coffee. The money will be used for additional rolling stock 
and equipment. A $3,920,000 credit will permit the Com- 
panhia Vale do Rio Doce to raise its steel output from the 
present rate of 2,250,000 tons a year to 3,000,000 tons. 


In the item “Venezuela Steps Aheod” last month, three xeros were 
inadvertently dropped from the figure for Argentina's 1954 imports. 
it should have read “$1,081,800,000." 
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A world-wide battle against time 


GEORGE C. COMPTON 


Macaria still ranks as the most prevalent disease on 
this planet. Although it is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately the total number of cases each year, World Health 
Organization experts figure it in the neighborhood of 
250,000,000, with perhaps two and a half million deaths 
annually. A few years ago, public health authorities 
thought they had found in DDT the weapon to lick this 
scourge that has long been their number-one problem in 
the tropics, the sub-tropics, and many parts of the tem- 
perate zones. But a new threat to their work came when 
some of the Anopheles mosquitoes that transmit the disease 
showed a dangerous tendency to resist the poison. To 
wipe out malaria before the insecticides lose their effec- 
tiveness in the battle, a dramatic international campaign 
is now under way along a broad band stretching clear 
around the world, with the American nations playing a 
leading role. Eradication, not merely control, is the by- 
word. For wherever a focus of malaria remains, it is a 
potential source of reinfection for all lands where anophe- 
line mosquitoes breed. 

While malaria is normally fatal in not more than 1 per 
cent of cases, the death rate rises sharply during severe 
epidemics. It hits children hardest, and makes an extra 
contribution to the general death rate by leaving victims 


anemic and unable to resist other diseases, At the same 
time, it lowers the birth rate by reducing fertility and 
causing miscarriages and stillbirths. Its chronic debilitat- 
ing effects discourage both mental and physical effort and 
block social and economic progress. Because of it, large 
areas in the Americas and elsewhere have been abandoned 
to the jungle, many of them potentially rich farming 
tracts. In highly malarious zones, labor’s output is often 
reduced by a third to a half; thus industry is imped- 
ed and agriculture kept close to a subsistence level. As 
recently as 1938, Dr. Louis L. Williams, Jr., of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, estimated malaria was costing the 
United States half a billion dollars a year in medical and 
funeral charges and loss of labor. Cotton was left to rot 
unpicked in southern fields because the farm hands were 
sick. Historically, the disease has been blamed by some 
writers for the downfall of ancient Greece and the Roman 
Empire. Opinions vary on whether it existed in the 
Americas before the arrival of the first Spanish settlers, 
but it was well known there by the sixteenth century. 
The French physician Charles Laveran, working in 
Algeria, was the first to identify the single-celled 
Plasmodium parasite as the cause of the disease. In 1880 
he found it in human blood. While some connection be- 
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tween mosquitoes and the intermittent fevers had been 
suggested from time to time long before, it was Dr. 
Ronald Ross in India in 1897-99 who discovered the role 
the insects play in transmission of bird malaria, leading 
to confirmation of their essential part in the cycle of the 
disease in human beings. 

That intricate relationship holds the key to relegating 
the parasite itself to extinction. Altogether, four species 
of Plasmodium affect human beings. Two of them, vivax 
and falciparum, are by far the most prevalent. When an 
infected female mosquito, thirsty for blood, bites a per- 
son, it injects long, thin, microscopic creatures, known 
as sporozoites at this stage, along with its saliva. These 
enter fixed tissues and later penetrate the red blood cells, 
where they feed, change shape, and develop, until each 
divides into some twenty “daughter” parasites. These are 
released, along with waste products, into the plasma, each 
seeking another red corpuscle. When this multiplication 
has gone far enough, the blood teems with parasites and 
toxins, and the classic symptoms strike: chills, followed 
by fever rising to 104 or 105 degrees, sweating, some- 
times vomiting, then a drop in temperature. After one 
day of respite in the vivax fevers or two in the variety 
caused by the species malariae, the chills and fever hit 
again. In falciparum cases two different families of one- 
day-on, one-day-off parasites generally overlap their ac- 
tivities, so that attacks come daily. This is the most 
virulent form of the disease, and is even more dangerous 
when associated with another germ, perhaps a virus, 
which produces the so-called “blackwater fever.” 

Usually the first attacks come in nine days to two 
weeks after the infected insect’s bite, but with some 
strains from Korea and Holland the disease may remain 
dormant for six to nine months, or even a year, before 
breaking out. 

Within the human host, some of the parasites produce 
male and female forms, or gametocytes. These cannot 
unite to start a new cycle as long as they are in the 
human blood stream, but if the victim is bitten by another 
mosquito they may pass into the insect’s stomach, where 
they conjugate and develop into an odcyst—a sort of 
egg case—from which a new flock of tiny sporozoites 
emerges. These make their way to the insect’s salivary 
glands and are ready to do their part for the preservation 
of their species and the destruction of man’s the next 
time she bites. The process takes about two weeks in the 
mosquito, perhaps less in very hot weather. With or 
without medical treatment, a batch of parasites can sel- 
dom survive more than two or three years in the patient, 
if he is not reinfected by another mosquito. And the 
parasites must go through both parts of the cycle—in 
the mosquito and in man—to keep it going. They cannot 
perpetuate themselves in either one alone. 

Once this cycle was known, the efforts of public health 
authorities were directed at destroying the mosquitoes’ 
breeding places, killing their larvae, and keeping the 
adult insects out of people’s houses. Filling or draining 
swamps, clearing choked streams of vegetation or shifting 
them to new channels, covering stagnant water with oil 
or other poisons, screening homes, and using mosquito 
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Collecting larvae for malaria studies. Mosquitoes breed freely 
in water-covered lands of tropical Tabasco State, Mexico 

nets when sleeping in malarious regions—these were their 
weapons. The ancient Romans also had disease control 
in mind when they drained marshes, though they were 
mainly interested in reclaiming land for agriculture. But 
these methods are difficult as well as costly. Attempts to 
drain the Pontine Marshes in Italy, repeated sporadically 
ever since the time of the Caesars, were unsuccessful 
until 1940, 

Draining, filling, and use of larvicides scored notable 
local victories in malaria control, from Hong Kong and 
the Malay States to Havana, where William C. Gorgas 
led the fight against malaria and yellow fever when the 
United States occupied the island at the end of the 
Spanish-American War. He took the same techniques to 
Panama to clear out the death-dealing mosquitoes that 
had helped doom French efforts to build a canal there. 
His hard-hitting program, which made linking the oceans 
Before DDT came along, drainage was a major, but costly, weapon 


against malaria. This example is at Les Cayes, Haiti 
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possible, was probably the greatest single achievement 
in the history of public health work. While yellow fever, 
with its high death rate, was generally billed as the main 
villain there, malaria probably was an even more costly 
barrier to canal construction. Those who survived yellow 
fever were immune from further attacks, but malaria 
could strike the same individual again and again, dis- 
rupting the labor force. 

Of course, engineers and sanitation officers often mean 
different things by drainage. The engineer's primary 
concern is to dispense with storm waters as quickly as 
possible. But the very ditches he digs for run-off may 
be pitched so that standing water remains during dry 
periods, offering excellent breeding places for mosquitoes: 
or hastily built culverts may collapse and back up water 
to form new pestilential marshes. General Gorgas had to 
fight hard, with the personal backing of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, to force the canal builders to respect 
his rules. 


Entomologist tracks down adult malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
inside thatch-roofed hut at Tierra Colorado, Tabasco State 
The enormous cost of the Panama operation—swelled 
by charging to the Sanitary Department irrelevant opera- 
tions and giving it no financial credit for the land it 
reclaimed for cities and ports—staggered public health 
authorities in other countries. So, while these methods 
were used to protect many cities and towns, they could 
not be extended through rural and underdeveloped areas. 
In the twenties the use of wind-blown Paris green dust 
as a larvicide made control cheaper. This, plus develop- 
ment of inexpensive screening and the growth of county 
rural health departments, brought an improvement in the 
malaria situation in the United States. Then introduction 
of diversified farming, in place of cotton plantation agri- 
culture, brought improved diets, better housing. and an 
advance in general living conditions that freed many 
counties of the disease. During the depression relief labor 
was used to dig thousands of miles of drainage ditches. 
In those pre-DDT days health authorities not only fought 
to control local mosquitoes, but had to guard against 
possible invasion by even more dangerous species from 
other lands. About 1930, one or more specimens of 


Anopheles gambiae entered northeast Brazil at Natal by 
way of a plane or fast ship from Africa. While malaria 
already existed in the area, the newcomer swelled it to 
epidemic proportions. Gambiae seems to save all her bites 
for human beings, has a high infection rate in malarious 
areas, and consequently a high transmission rate. Within 
a few years the new species spread two hundred miles 
up the coast and inland along the rivers. During six 
months in 1938 it caused more than one hundred thou- 
sand cases of malaria, and more than fourteen thousand 
deaths. In some parts of the Jaguaribe Valley 90 per 
cent of the population was infected. 

If the insect enemy crossed the narrow intervening 
territory between this largely arid zone and the profusely 
watered Parnaiba and Sao Francisco valleys, there 
might be no way of stopping it from spreading through- 
out the Amazon basin and establishing itself in a large 
part of South, Central, and perhaps even North America. 
In the face of this threat, the Brazilian Health Service 
and the Rockefeller Foundation launched a campaign led 
by the Foundation’s representative in Brazil, Dr. Fred L. 
Soper, now Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau. Concerted quarantine of the area, spraying, drain- 
ing, and spreading larvicides pushed the gambiae back 
to the lower Jaguaribe Valley in the 1940 wet season, 
and a major onslaught with the beginning of dry weather 
in July wiped them out. This episode dramatized the 
need for fumigation and careful checking of ships and 
aircraft, for if just one fertilized female mosquito slipped 
in, the vicious process could start all over again. 

During World War II, control measures were stepped 
up in the United States to make training camps safe, and 
at its close an eradication program was started—although 
the term was avoided at first because so many years had 
been spent emphasizing control in the belief that eradica- 
tion was impractical. DDT, which became generally 
available in 1946, was used for spraying house interiors, 
and by 1950 the campaign was a success. 

Before the turning point came with DDT, malaria was 
found—except where altitude or desert ruled out the 
mosquitoes—from the southern United States, through 
Mexico and Central America, south to the northern 
fringes of Chile and Argentina. Almost all of Africa 
except the Sahara desert zone and the southern tip was 
affected. The malarious swath also cut across the Medi- 
terranean countries of Europe, the Balkans and southern 
Russia, and most of the Middle East to India, Southeast 
Asia, southern China, Korea, southern Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, northern Australia, and additional 
islands in the southwest Pacific. 

Actually, Venezuela was the first country to start a 
national DDT program, late in 1945. Almost all the other 
American countries affected soon followed suit, while 
WHO took over certain UNRRA malaria control projects 
and guided the work in other parts of the world. 

DDT offered enormous advantages in effectiveness and 
cost. Spraying the inner walls of houses left a residual 
poison that would kill any mosquitoes alighting during 
the next six months—or in some cases a year. Thus the 
campaign could be directed against mosquitoes waiting 
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Vexican malaria eradication team 
takes to the water to spray homes and 
buildings along Grijalva River 


thanks to malaria control 
to bite or digesting a meal (most of their biting is done 
at night when people are indoors). No longer was it 
necessary to attack all mosquitoes at their breeding 
places. Since the parasite will automatically die out if 
transmission is stopped for three years, eradication be- 
came possible. And once the initial capital had been in- 
vested in an adequate spraying program, it would mean 
the end of constantly recurring control costs. 

By 1950, all but about 25 per cent of the homes in 
the Western Hemisphere’s malarious areas were pro- 
tected by spraying, with a roughly comparable drop from 
the traditional incidence of the disease. The XIII Pan 
(American Sanitary Conference, meeting in Ciudad Truji- 
llo that year, recommended that the Sanitary Bureau 
(which also serves as the regional office of WHO) stimu- 
late and coordinate anti-malaria programs, arranging 
economic aid where possible, “with a view to achieving 
the eradication of malaria from the Western Hemisphere.” 

The governments expanded their programs, PASB, 
WHO provided trained technicians, and UNICEF sup- 
plied equipment and materials to the Caribbean and 
Central American area and four South American coun- 
tries. Householders’ enthusiasm for the method seemed to 
assure success. But the rapid reduction in the disease led 
many to discount its importance, and appropriations for 
the work fell off. Four years later, in 1954, 22 per cent of 
the homes in the malarious area still lacked DDT protection. 

Meanwhile. a new danger had arisen. Development of 
resistance to DDT was reported in house flies as early 
as 1947, and by 1951 the same phenomenon—either 
actual growth of physiological tolerance to the chemical 
or a change in behavior that made the insects stay away 
from sprayed surfaces—was observed in certain anophe- 
line mosquitoes, particularly in Greece. Continued spray- 
ing with the insecticide for several years—especially 
where it is also used against the larvae in the breeding 
grounds—could be expected to encourage such resistance. 
And tolerance to DDT made insects develop similar pro- 
tection more quickly against chlordane and other insecti- 
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Vounted patrol sets out for work in a rural area in 
Venezuela, where new lands have been opened 


Spraying houses with residual DDT to 
kill malarial mosquitoes in Governador 
Valadares, Minas Gerais State, Brazil 


cides of the same chemical family. Clearly, eradication 
programs had to be stepped up to head off this catas- 
trophe. 

The XIV Sanitary Conference. meeting in Santiago, 
Chile, in 1954, called on the governments to convert all 
control programs into eradication campaigns, authorized 
the Bureau to use $100,000 from surplus funds. which 
made it possible to set up an expert Coordinating Commit- 
tee to supervise the job at once, and called on the Director 
to seek financial help from public and private organiza- 
tions, both national and international. In 1955, still more 
money was assigned to the task by the sanitary organiza- 
tion’s executive committee. That same year, the Eighth 
World Health Assembly called for eradication on a global 
scale and set up a special fund for WHO malaria work. 

To date, the United States, Chile, Puerto Rico, and 
French Guiana, in this Hemisphere, along with Italy. 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Cyprus, have wiped out the disease 
within their borders. Uruguay has long been free of it. 
The Dominican Republic and Jamaica have nearly com- 
pleted the job, and eradication programs are well ad- 
vanced in Nicaragua, Panama, Brazil, and Venezuela. 
Control programs are ready for conversion to eradication 
in British Honduras, Costa Rica, Cuba, Honduras, and 
the Windward Islands, and have made considerable 
progress in Bolivia, Guadeloupe, British Guiana, and 
Martinique. 

The biggest problem remaining in America is in 
Mexico, which has nineteen million unprotected people 
in malarious zones—64 per cent of the Hemisphere total. 
In order of severity, measured by exposed population. 
Colombia ranks second, followed by Brazil (because of 
its great size), Haiti, Peru, El Salvador, and Paraguay. 

WHO itself does not carry on the direct anti-malaria 
programs, but supplies technical experts who, with na- 
tional counterparts, assess national problems, plan opera- 
tions, and train local leaders to take over. It also con- 
venes expert committees to review the work and spread 
the latest scientific information. It mobilizes funds from 
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the United Nations Technical Assistance Program and 
UNICEF. Of the thirty-six nations and territories affected 
in the Western Hemisphere, PASB/ WHO is currently 
providing technical advice and other help to twenty-one, 
while UNICEF has given supplies and equipment to nine- 
teen of these. During 1955, international funds made 
available for malaria eradication around the world totaled 
$2,658,000 (not counting the special PASB funds men- 
tioned above). Of this sum, the WHO/PASB regular 
budget provided $121,000, UN Technical Assistance 
$563,000, and UNICEF $1,974,000. Probably three times 
that total was being spent on malaria work by the in- 
dividual countries and the United States under the U.S. 
bilateral technical assistance programs. 

Over all, the countries affected have to bear the major 
financial burden themselves. About eleven million dollars 
was spent in the campaign in the Americas in 1955. For 
complete coverage, allotted funds would have to be 
stepped up gradually to an estimated twenty-six million 
in 1958. Mexico’s eradication plan, the biggest, calls for 
a peak investment of $6,733,000 in 1957. The rest of the 
world (excluding Iron Curtain countries, from which 
there is no information, and most of Africa, for which 
no estimates have been made) is spending about twenty 
million dollars a year on control, with an additional 
eighteen million needed to convert to eradication. 

By the end of 1954, the outlook was hopeful not only 
in the Americas but also in Europe, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, and North Africa. Eradication work covered 
a large part of India and was off to a good start in 
Pakistan, Burma, and Afghanistan. Thailand, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines had shifted from control to eradica- 


Treating an irrigation ditch in Puerto Rico. Coating still 
waters with oil was another major pre-DDT technique 


tion campaigns, and Formosa had nearly achieved 
eradication. 

Africa south of the Sahara is the only region for 
which eradication still seems a Utopian goal, because of 
the great distances involved, the lack of roads, and the 
depressed economy of the 110,000,000 people involved. 
But even there the obstacles are largely administrative. 
And when malaria is confined to poor areas that cannot 
afford eradication measures, the interest of more fortu- 
nate countries in helping erase a possible source of rein- 
fection should be even greater. 

Nothing like the vaccines that can prevent smallpox, 
yellow fever, or polio is even remotely foreseen for this 
disease. No natural or artificial immunity to it is known. 
An apparent immunity has been reported among adults 
in some highly malarious regions of Africa and India, 
but health authorities suggest “tolerance” would be a 
more accurate word for it than “immunity.” What it 
amounts to is that those who are not killed by malaria 
in childhood are strong enough constitutionally to more 
or less “live with malaria”—but at a tremendous cost 
in infant mortality and lowered mental and physical 
activity. Moreover, such tolerance is only for the par- 
ticular local strain of the disease. It affords little pro- 
tection against parasites, even of the same species, from 
other areas. On the other hand, human malaria does not 
affect apes—who have their own variety—or other ani- 
mals, so when the human population is free of the disease 
there is no jungle reservoir of infection, a danger with 
yellow fever in monkeys. 

In the medical field, tremendous strides have been 
made against malaria in drug therapy. Infusions of 
cinchona bark from Peru were prescribed for preventing 
fevers in Europe at least as early as 1768, and since 
shortly after its discovery in 1820, pure quinine, derived 
from it, has been widely used. Quinine will stop acute 
attacks of any kind of malaria and, taken regularly. will 
prevent them from breaking out. However, it only slows 
down the parasites and does not get rid of them, so the 
patient will relapse or have an attack when treatment is 
discontinued. When Far East sources of quinine were 
cut off from the Allies in World War II, efforts to pro- 
duce synthetic anti-malaria drugs were stepped up. 
Atabrine, already known, was widely used as a suppres- 
sive. It often cured falciparum malaria, but there was 
a high relapse rate in vivax cases when medication was 
stopped. Also, it had some undesirable side effects. While 
chemical studies went on in the other Allied countries 
and Germany, a U.S. National Institutes of Health team 
led by Dr. G. Robert Coatney tested thousands of com- 
pounds, First, their toxicity was determined to eliminate 
any that might be harmful to man. Those that passed on 
this count were tried out on bird malaria. The most effec- 
tive were then carefully administered to prisoner- 
volunteers. Three very useful drugs passed this screening. 

Chloroquine has proved the quickest and most effective 
for stopping acute attacks. It will get rid of falciparum 
parasites, but vivax cases will relapse after treatment 
ends. This drug, incidentally. has been used in Brazil in 
a novel extension of the eradication campaign to areas 


Valaria problem in Trinidad is complicated because 7 
mosquitoes breed in cupped leaves of bromeliads 
growing high on immortelle trees planted to shade 
cacao. Copper sulphate spray kills the bromeliads 
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Malaria Eradication Commission doctor discusses infant 
patient’s condition with mother at Villahermosa, Mexico 


In Iran, WHO team leader checks boy for enlarged spleen, 
a sign of malaria infection 


where spraying is not effective. In many jungle Indian 
communities the houses are built on stilts, with thatch 
roofs but no walls, because of the heat. Local mosquitoes 
rest on nearby tree trunks, so there is no effective place 
to apply DDT. The National Malaria Service started add- 
ing a small dosage of chloroquine to all the salt used in 
the affected area, which must be shipped in from out- 
side. Health authorities in several other countries are also 
considering introducing drugs through food. 

Perhaps even more valuable will be pyrimethamine, 
which is the best suppressive drug known, even though 
it acts too slowly for acute cases. It renders the gameto- 
cytes incapable of completing their development in the 
mosquito, thereby breaking the chain of transmission, 
with dosages which may be effective even at thirty-day 
intervals, 


Still another new drug, primaquine, finally offers a 
complete cure for the pesky vivax infections. 

Oddly enough, the malaria parasite itself has a place 
in medical treatment. A purposely induced and controlled 
case of the disease has proved the most effective cure for 
insanity resulting from tertiary syphilis. By a process 
that is still not fully understood, a few days of the fever 
correct the patient’s mental condition so that he can 
again take his place in society. 

What will be the affect on mankind when this disease, 
which has so long been a basic part of the environment 
in much of the world, is banished? When malaria is 
eradicated, not only does the death rate decrease—and 
by more than the number of deaths directly due to the 
disease—but the birth rate usually—though not always— 
rises. This may, mean increased population pressure on 
already taxed resources. William Vogt, the eminent con- 
servationist and proponent of the view that man is breed- 
ing himself out of his dinner, put the question succinctly 
in Road to Survival: “Was there any kindness in keeping 
people from dying of malaria so that they could die more 
slowly of starvation?” 

Of course, advocates of eradication point to the open- 
ing of new areas to farming and a rise in agricultural 
and industrial output where it has been achieved. Dr. 
Vogt, however, believes that many previously malarious 
areas are not suited for agriculture, and cultivation will 
only destroy what resources there are. The resource 
crisis is not a matter of food alone. 

Dr. P. F. Russell of the Rockefeller Foundation, a 
WHO malaria consultant, summed up the public health 
doctors’ answer to the population argument in three 
points: “First, ... no one can have the prescience neces- 
sary to justify, because of presumed future good, the 
present withholding from any people of those methods 
that are available for the cure and prevention of disease; 
secondly, . . . no one knows or can predict exactly what 
total population the world can adequately support: 
thirdly, .. . there is as yet no widespread understanding 
of the possibilities and benefits of family planning, 
although in certain overpopulated countries, such as 
India, the subject is now receiving much attention.” 

Dr. Arnoldo Gabaldén, who directed the excellent anti- 
malaria campaign in Venezuela, noted that the work also 
cut down markedly on intestinal diseases and caused a 
particularly rapid drop in mortality of infants and chil- 
dren. This resulted in a shift of population age groups, 
with a higher percentage of people in the non-productive 
years of life. This makes it important to give special at- 
tention to improving the health of the economically active 
population and other measures to raise the standard of 
living. 

Malaria eradication, of course, is not an end in itself. 
To assure overall benefits, public health work must be 
integrated with equally devoted efforts in the fields of 
conservation, agriculture, industry, sociology, economics, 
and education. But, as Dr. Russell concludes, one of the 
first steps in the improvement of public welfare in highly 
malarious countries is the removal of the disease, “which, 
like a blanket, stifles all aspects of human endeavor.” 
oOo 
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Strange travelers at the Miami International Airport 


EVERYTHING FROM a half-ounce hummingbird to six tons 
of dynamite is traveling by plane these days, entering or 
leaving the Miami International Airport from points in 
North, Central, and South America. During 1954, 
99,120,687 pounds of international air cargo passed 
through Miami, almost a hundred times more than that 
recorded in 1947. Twenty-eight per cent was inbound 
from Latin America; the remaining 72 per cent repre- 
sented exports from the United States. 

Some 324,196 export declaration papers were filed dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1954-55. Each declaration states con- 
tents, name of shipper, addressee, value, and weight. 
Most items may be shipped with no more trouble than 
the filing of one of these papers. Others, such as Geiger 
counters, require an export license issued from Wash- 
ington. Some things, like narcotics, may not be shipped 
except through the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics. 

The requirements of the importing countries vary. 
depending on the value and type of merchandise. Sam 
Shields, U.S. Customs inspector in charge of export con- 
trol at Miami International (MIA in airline jargon), and 
his men spot-check the warehouses to make certain all 
the necessary papers are filled out correctly before the 
shipment to which they are attached in an envelope is 
loaded aboard the plane. 

Most of the cargo ships are C-46s (the freight-carrying 
version of the Douglas DC-3), with a 12,500-pound pay- 
load. Others are four-motor C-54s (Douglas DC-4s), 
carrying eight tons. No matter where they’re headed, 
space must be reserved, as on passenger planes, to make 
room for such diverse items as animals and livestock, 
machinery, automobiles, small submarines, dismantled 
RENEE LITTLE is an ex-newspaperwoman currently free- 
lancing. To gather material for this article, she visited 
MIA at hours as unreasonable as three a.m. (when cattle 
were boarding a plane) and personally exercised an Irish 
setter on his way to Lima, Peru. 


En route to Colombia, nineteen-month-old, 
135-pound great Dane frolics with airline employee 
at Miami International Airport 


RENEE LITTLE 


helicopters, flowers, birds, reptiles, even complete circuses 
and rodeos. During national disasters, space is used for 
mercy shipments of medicine, food, clothing, and even 
prefabricated houses. In fact, after the earthquakes in 
Ecuador and El Salvador in 1949 and 1951, respectively, 
Pan American World Airways offered its facilities free 
to the governments of the stricken nations. When a hur- 
ricane destroyed crops in Jamaica in 1951, PAA cargo 
salesmen called points all over the United States to ob- 
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tain 240,000 pounds of seed for the islanders, which was 


sent to them at the individual shippers’ expense. 

A steamship out of Glasgow, Scotland, disabled near 
Panama, received a new six-ton drive shaft dispatched 
by air. Loaders had trouble fitting it into the’ C-46, so 
they dismantled the shaft and sent it on its way with 
instructions for reassembly. A 19,300-pound cotton gin 
worth twenty thousand dollars was likewise disassembled 
for shipment to Nicaragua. Machinery of all kinds moves 
through Miami—gas heaters for Barranquilla, Colombia: 
air-conditioners for beach apartments at La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela; and so on, 

Before leaving Miami, livestock, including horses, 


swine, sheep, goats, and cattle, must have at least a five- 
hour rest period at the U.S. Quarantine Station, where 


Between planes, Nicaraguan deer are fed milk from nursing bottles 
before flight to zoo in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 
their identification papers are checked. Other require- 
ments are export declarations and health certificates indi- 
cating that no tuberculosis or brucellosis is present. In 
addition, they undergo examination from Dr. James De 
Groodt, U.S. veterinary-livestock inspector, who also 
examines shipments of raw-material by-products coming 
to the United States. During the fiscal year 1954-55, Dr. 
De Groodt examined 7,185 head of livestock, an astonish- 
ing figure when contrasted with the 1,037 he looked over 
just five years before. 

Animals—from forty-pound calves to 2,600-pound bulls 

are kept in pens awaiting approval. Thence they are 
loaded over a U.S. Quarantine ramp directly into the 
plane. Portable compartments are adjusted to fit the 
animal. Often Florida and Texas Brahma cattle ride 
side by side with New Hampshire Swiss brown cows. 
Frequently, animals going to Venezuela or Colombia are 
flown straight to an airstrip on the purchaser’s ranch 
instead of to an airport. A metal ramp, carried aboard, 
is used for unloading. 


Sometimes complications arise. Twelve cows shipped 
to Latin America turned into thirteen when one gave 
birth en route. Papers had to be altered at destination. 
A veterinarian was summoned aboard the plane to con- 
firm that the birth was so recent it could have taken place 
only in flight. Some interesting technical flying problems 
come up, too. For instance, one pilot who landed on a 
short strip had to chop down trees before he had sufh- 
cient distance for take-off. Again, a twin-engine plane 
set down on a two-thousand-foot-long airstrip built for 
single-engine carriers. The skipper turned a brilliant red 
when he remembered he would need anywhere from 
forty-five hundred to seven thousand feet to become air- 


borne again. 
In shipping animals, most airlines provide feeding- 


According to this cocker’s papers, his name is “Cream of the 
Crop” or “Junie” and he’s bound for Maturin, Venezuela 

instruction forms for shippers to fill out, including the 
type of food, times and frequency of feeding, and amount. 
One day a shipment of three dozen baby deer came 
through Pan American World Airways bound for the 
National Zoological Garden at Ciudad Trujillo, Domin- 
ican Republic. Instructions were: “Feed each deer a 
baby’s bottle of fresh milk every eight hours.” Without 
batting an eye, PAA sent out for thirty-six baby’s bottles. 

Sometimes the instructions are quite simple. Dogs re- 
quire only a can of dog food (which most airlines stock) 
and a bit of exercise. Employees, such as the loader, 
ground mechanic, or even the pilot, like to walk them. 
Usually the dog’s name is on the form, “so that we can 
make him feel at home by calling him by name,” says 
Charles L. Hood, vice-president of Riddle Airlines. “They 
don’t get as lonely.” 

If the dog is a small Irish setter or a cocker spaniel, 
he’s no trouble at all. Even the pet white French poodle 
with toenails painted gold and a blue collar studded with 
sapphires was a pleasant passenger. But when two great 
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Penguins will visit walk-in refrigerator while in torrid Miami 


Danes valued at $2,700 flew to Medellin, Colombia, they 
stood higher than the men assigned to take care of them. 
Each weighed 135 pounds, and they were rambunctious 
when walked. Then there were the greyhounds Cuba 
Aeropostal flew to Havana for the races. According to 
Alfred Canal, the airline’s manager at MIA, the longtails 
didn’t like their equine fellow passengers and barked 
most of the way to their destination. 

On a flight to British Honduras one night, several bears 
escaped from their cages aboard an Argonaut Airways 
Corporation plane. Sprayed by the co-pilot with a fire 
extinguisher, “they just curled up and hibernated, as if 
it were winter time,” declared traffic manager C. W. 
Hormel. Another shipment included a bear who destroyed 
the aircraft's navigation charts. The brief case in which 
the papers were tucked away fell into his clutches when 
it slid to the back of the plane and under an opening in 
the bottom of his cage. The pilot flew the rest of the way 
by memory. 
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Animals are tagged with feeding-and-care forms like this one 


Temperatures are another consideration when han- 
dling flying cargo. A $250,000 shipment of two hundred 
chinchillas from Santiago, Chile, to New York bore 
“Keep Cool” instructions, but the Miami Airport ware- 
house to which they were consigned did not have a 
cooler large enough for all. Solution? The rare, fur- 
bearing chinchillas were placed in their cages in the air- 
conditioned bar reserved for VIPs entering and leaving 
the United States. Again, a dozen beavers from the Hud- 
son Bay region of Canada posed both a “Keep Cool” and 
a feeding problem when they arrived in Miami headed 
for Buenos Aires, Argentina. The instructions accompany- 
ing them read: “Feed one quart of wood every six 
hours.” This time the cooler was large enough to accom- 
modate the traditionally busy little animals, but while 
airline employees were out gathering wood to feed them, 
“we heard a peculiar sound coming from the walk-in 
refrigerator,” reported George Nolan, Pan American 
cargo manager. “We then discovered that the beavers 


A flying pigpen, or sty in the sky, wings these porkers to Puerto Rico, where they will be given away as part of a church program 
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weren't waiting for us to bring them their dinner. They 
were gnawing at the inner walls of the refrigerator 
rooms.” (When a dozen penguins from Lima, Peru, 
began to wilt in the Miami heat, while awaiting a plane 
to take them north, they, too, were promptly herded into 
Pan American’s cooler to revive. ) 

Three hundred monkeys from Lima, on their way to 
U.S. zoos, wrought three days of havoc at one airline's 
warehouse when they escaped from their cages. Attend- 
ants climbed to the rafters and chased the monkeys 
around ninety thousand feet of storage space. Not until 
someone brought bananas from a nearby grocery were 
the simians enticed back behind bars. Not one was miss- 
ing when the shipments arrived at their destinations. And 
a seal that escaped from a Riddle Airlines plane in 
Miami on a flight from Santiago, Chile, was caught with 
a net without too much trouble. 

Circuses and rodeos are flown to Latin America 
through Miami and must also pass through quarantine. 
According to Tom Green, of Dispatch Service, a loading 
concession at MIA, elephants pose special problems. 
“They won't walk where they see light,” he explains. 
“To load one, we had to cover the entire wooden ramp 
with brown paper so he couldn't see the crevices where 
the ramp sides and bottom meet. Once aboard, he was a 
perfect passenger, standing in one spot all the time with 
nothing more than a chain around one leg. But when he 
was unloaded, the ramp had to be covered with paper 
again, and he had to be lured out with a bag of peanuts.” 
All types of horseflesh are frequent riders of airlines. 


rs 
On his way from Honolulu to Buenos Aires, J. Huber, a prize ram 
labeled “very friendly,” stops for a bite with admirers 


Twelve horses—valued at three thousand dollars and used 
for breeding and range riding—were sent from Fort 
Worth, Texas, to the Central Ermita Ranch in Oriente 
Province in eastern Cuba. They were landed on a private 
airstrip at the ranch and then transferred to the Hacienda 
Ganadera Bilorio at Guantanamo. Thirty Argentine polo 
ponies were also whisked by “flying stable” from Buenos 
Aires to Los Angeles, through Miami, to compete in 
international matches. 
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To aid in handling, this twenty-five-foot-long giant anaconda was 
doped by his Belém, Brazil, shipper for trip north 


Birds, too, hitch rides on their mechanical counter- 
parts at MIA. More than two hundred thousand baby 
chicks fly south each week, chiefly to Venezuela, Chile, 
and Puerto Rico. They travel in special “chick Pullmans” 
made of cardboard with separations to prevent them from 
stepping on one another. They require no feeding, water, 
or exercise the first seventy-two hours after hatching. 

But such was not the case with a half-ounce humming- 
bird shipped by Riddle Airlines. “Don’t leave the bird 
in the dark,” read the instructions. “He will kill himself.” 
It seems the little fellow would beat himself against the 
sides of his cage should he fall from his perch in the 
dark, whereas he would merely return to it if there was 
sufficient light. Hence the airline kept him well illuminated 
throughout his trip. 

Snakes, such as boa constrictors, bushmasters, and 
rattlers, likewise must be watched carefully. They are 
usually tied in sacks, then locked in wooden crates for 
double protection. Large ones, like the twenty-five-foot 
anaconda that came in from Belém, Brazil, are often 
doped by the shipper. If the python is in a show, its 
trainer often travels with it. 

A six-hundred-year-old turtle weighing 525 pounds was 
kept in a skintight box during his flight from Peru to a 
zoo in Michigan. Ben Fulgenzi, cargo manager of TAN 
(Transportes Aereos Nacionales, S.A.) at Miami, in 
whose warehouse the shipment reposed, explained that 
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this was so “he would have no room to move about.” 
The marine reptile, with a head one foot long, ate raw fish. 

Rhinoceroses, jaguars, -kangaroos, and crocodiles are 
carried by the airlines. If they are well fed, “they are 
usually not any trouble,” said one cargo manager, who 
believes that “no one, animal or human being, is ferocious 
with a full stomach.” Thus, even traveling fish don’t go 
away hungry. Rare tropical specimens from Brazil, worth 
fifty dollars apiece, dined on other fish, fresh-water fleas, 
cooked mush, and beef shavings during their Miami 
sojourn. And fifty voracious mink, valued at $2,700, put 
away sixty pounds of horsemeat a day while in transit. 

Some animals imported into the United States must 
remain in quarantine for observation and tests before 
they are permitted to go on to their destination. Among 
others, these include ducks, burros, geese, and crows 
(which, strangely enough, are brought in as pets). Pets, 
in fact, receive quite a lot of personal attention. Take 
“Powder Puff.” a chicken from Trinidad, for instance. 
Its owner, a New York woman, called long distance to 
make certain the fowl was properly fed. Occasionally 
fighting cocks arrive from Cuba. Although U.S. laws 
prohibit placing or receiving bets on them, no law exists 
against their importation. 

During the winter, when there is a shortage of green 
vegetables and fruit in the northern United States, frozen 
and fresh produce flows through Miami. In season, 
bananas come from plantations like those near Santa 
Marta, Colombia, and from Costa Rica. Vine-ripened 


tomatoes and cucumbers are sent from Cuba’s Isle of 
Pines. Going the other way in summer are lettuce, celery, 
peaches, plums, cherries, raspberries, blueberries, fresh 
meat and eggs, and, to Venezuela, white bread. The 
Cayman Islands in the British West Indies import almost 
all their food from the United States. They grow virtually 
nothing. 

Not only food but clothing makes its way through 
MIA, including everything from Puerto Rican leather 
jackets to Florida-made lingerie. When a Bogota, Colom- 
bia, hotel ordered furniture, 1,804 pieces of custom-made 
beds, dressers, tables, and chairs were flown from Groton, 
Connecticut, to the South American capital. One Christ- 
mas a thousand evergreen trees were airshipped to 
Havana. On November 1, All Saints’ Day, some ten thou- 
sand pounds of flowers went out to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, to decorate graves. On one trip. when a cargo plane 
flew flowers, there was also a casket with a body in it. 
One of the mechanics checking the plane before take-off 
fell asleep among the blossoms. When he awoke, the ship 
was well out over the Caribbean. The pilot and co-pilot 
were frightened out of a year’s growth as he sleepily 
came forward, tapped the pilot on the shoulder, and 
asked: “Is this plane going to New York?” 

Anything can happen and does at the Miami Inter- 
national Airport. Authorities claim that the air-cargo 
business has only begun, but with its already extensive 
experience and ability to weather all situations, it is well 
prepared to take the future in stride. @ @ @ 


Each day thousands of pounds of air cargo in transit to all parts of the world are checked and sorted in MIA warehouses 
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OAS training center in Venezuela 


sets off educational chain reaction 


B MBERG 
H. W. BOSEMB 


SEATED AT A large oval table in a spacious lecture room, 
Sueli Pinho Bandeira of Brazil was cutting up old news- 
papers. Pausing occasionally to wipe her fingers or to 
return the good-natured banter of her companions, she 
carefully pasted the newspaper strips around a ball of 
crushed paper. Then she and the other student teachers 
watched the instructor mold the various protuberances 
into a big nose, deep eye sockets, a wide mouth, and a 
jutting chin. Afterward she put her completed marionette 
aside to dry before sandpapering and painting. 

“You see, audio-visual aids need not be expensive,” 
the instructor summed up the lesson, “A little patience 
and imagination are the main requirements. The mari- 
onettes will help you teach because your audiences will 
enjoy them. Later, we'll test the most effective ways of 
using these toys and other visual aids both in the class- 
room and in the community.” 

Sueli Pinho Bandeira, a supervisor of primary educa- 
tion in Rio Grande do Sul, was one of eighty student 
graduate teachers at the Inter-American Rural Normal 


German-born H. W. BOSEMBERG lives in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, his headquarters for free-lance activities that include 
occasional reporting for Visién. 
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School in Rubio, Venezuela. She had come with four 
other Brazilian teachers to train for two years as a 
“team.” Afterward they would return home to a rural 
normal school, where they would show future teachers 
how their schools could do a better job by helping the 
community instead of confining themselves to classroom 
instruction, Set up by the Organization of American States 
in March 1954, this unique training center for teachers of 
teachers is the first coordinated inter-American effort to 
raise living standards in rural areas through the schools. 

The move had long been under consideration. The fact 
that fourteen million school-age children in Latin America 


Bolivian and Honduran trainees fashion puppets from scraps, as 
taught by UNESCO audio-visual-aids specialist from Mexico 
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are denied an education for lack of schools has been the 
theme of lengthy discussions in inter-American seminars 
since 1948. Inevitably, the conferees concluded that more 
teachers are needed. They also agreed that since educa- 
tional problems are almost identical in rural areas 
throughout Latin America, an inter-American approach 
to the problem was the most feasible. How else was there 
any hope for improving the lot of people in the vast rural 
regions? “Mother Earth,” as Dr. Guillermo Nannetti, 
Chief of the Pan American Union Division of Educa- 
tion, put it, “is a stepmother, who treats the farmer 
badly... . And in the tropics, he is hounded by sickness 
and death in the water he drinks, in the soil he treads in 
his bare feet, even in the air he breathes.” 

By 1950 the OAS Economic and Social Council had 
drawn up the requirements for a teacher-training school. 
Two years later, while one of its committees was still 
deliberating the choice of a site, Venezuela offered a large 
tract of land at Rubio, a complete set of new buildings 
and equipment, and other distinct advantages. One of 
these was the fact that Rubio was already a center for 
rural-teacher education. The Gervasio Rubio Normal 
School, a national institution, had been located there 
since 1945, with a full complement of technical and agri- 
cultural equipment. 

Another advantage is the rural character of Rubio. Ten 
miles from the Colombian border in the extreme west of 


average abilities. Colombia, for example, enrolled several 
rural-school headmasters; Haiti, its general director of 
rural education. Brazil sent a woman physician and an 
agronomist; Venezuela, a number of school principals: 
Honduras, a normal-school director. All the trainees had 
had teaching experience in rural schools. 

An annual budget of $190,000 was set up to cover staff 
salaries and fifty OAS scholarships for each two-year 
course. This would permit ten countries to send five-man 
teams for the first course; Venezuela sent sixteen additional 
student teachers, and scholarships were furnished by the 
bilateral cultural centers through the U.S. Government's 
Economic Cooperation Administration to seventeen addi- 
tional trainees from four countries. UNESCO is planning 
to send a group for the next course, which starts in 
February of this year. The host government, for its part, 
makes another big contribution by furnishing three faculty 
professors, secretarial services, and living quarters for 
staff and trainees. 

The Rubio Inter-American School, under the able di- 
rection of a former member of the Puerto Rican Depart- 
ment of Education, Dr. Juan E. Silva, is staffed by some 
of the best men in the field. A Costa Rican, Manuel Arce, 
teaches methodology. A Brazilian, Dr. Ernani Saldanha 
Camargo, is public-health instructor. Three Venezuelans, 
Manuel Monsalve, Luis Atencio Reyes, and Miguel A. 
Rodriguez, teach, respectively, natural science, psychology, 


Buildings for OAS teacher-training center at Rubio, in setting typical of Latin American rural life, were provided by Venezuelan Government 


Venezuela, about three thousand feet high in the Andean 
foothills, it is surrounded by small and mostly backward 
agricultural communities. In all there are seventeen rural 
schools in the region that serve admirably as laboratories, 
both for practice teaching and as a focus for community 
improvements through agriculture, sanitation, domestic 
science, and the manual crafts. 

The OAS experiment demands of students selected for 
the two-year course a spirit of dedication and above- 


and industrial arts. Agriculture and home economics are 
taught by Nicolas Méndez and Maria M. Guzman, both 
Puerto Ricans. Classes in English are given by a U.S. 
citizen, Dr. Earl V. Antilla. Hugo Albornoz of Ecuador 
is professor of supervision and administration, and Aristo- 
bulo Pardo of Colombia teaches Spanish. 

The trainees live by twos and threes in comfortable 
airy rooms, and share their meals, cafeteria style, with 
the students from Gervasio Rubio. For lectures and dis- 
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Graduate teacher trainees from eleven Latin American countries 
at Rubio mingle with the 350 Venezuelan student teachers who are 
enrolled at the Gervasio Rubio Normal School 


Trainees grueling schedule includes classroom study, seminars, 
practice teaching, field work by five-man teams, written theses 
cussions, they have their own large, light classrooms. 

The OAS teacher-training school represents a new ap- 
proach to Latin America’s education and rural develop- 
ment problems. For example, the curriculum emphasizes 
integrated groups rather than individual specialists. The 
basic aims are to teach, through the three R’s, concrete 
efforts to improve home and community; to make the 
school the center of village life; and to train teachers to 
counsel village adults. Thus, reading exercises wili con- 
tain phrases that teach the children to boil water, to wash 
kitchen utensils, and so on. In the same fashion, unobtru- 
sive reading and writing lessons will acquaint children 
with the government bureaus that help the farmer; exer- 
cises may even include letters of petition for action. The 
teachers will try to instill the idea of interdependence 
and community cooperation. 

“Instead of depending solely on textbooks, the trainees 
learn by doing,” Professor Méndez, the instructor in 
agriculture, told me, pointing to two who had appeared 
with a trailer hitched to the school tractor. “All the 
agricultural trainees have practice plots so they can 
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experiment with cultivation and seed improvements. Later 
they will pass on what they learn here.” Similarly, the 
home-economics girls work in kitchens under various con- 
ditions, testing simple recipes. They also receive theoretical 
and practical instruction in how to teach rural school- 
mistresses how they in turn can help mothers to make 
inexpensive garments. Stiff classroom training is required 
of the public-health trainees. Afterward they serve their 
apprenticeship under the Venezuelan National Health 
Centers in the area. 

Apart from classroom and field work, which the teacher 
trainees carry on in groups, they prepare individual 
research programs. After the written work is discussed 
and approved at Rubio, it is printed for use as a text in 
training rural teachers and for their teaching of children. 
Two of the students who took the first course dealt with 
teaching policies for bilingual countries, and came up 
with quite different answers. Gabriel Fontain, a tall, 
heavy-set Haitian, discussed the relation between the 
popular Creole tongue and French as he saw it from his 
experience as rural education inspector. He wants the 
Creole-speaking farmer integrated through the teaching 
of French. This, in his opinion, would remove a reason 
for social unrest among Creole farmers, who want to 


Local farmer gets pointers on how to spray crops. Community 
extension work adds new dimension to teacher training 


Below: Children at Bramén Rural School transplant tomatoes 
under the direction of an OAS teacher trainee (extreme right) 
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Nicolas Méndez (right), Puerto Rican instructor in agriculture, 
supervises trainee as he assembles a chicken pen 


Trainees pitch in to make furnishings for a local housewife 


enjoy the same opportunities as their French-speaking 
countrymen in the cities. Short, stocky Nazario Luna 
Paredes, on the other hand, who is a director of a group 
of Indian schools in the mountains of Bolivia, wants the 
large pre-Conquest-language groups he has been working 
with to become bilingual. He goes on the theory that they 
should participate in the national life, yet retain their 
cultural traditions, 

Pedro Diaz, a Venezuelan teacher, and Judith Urtecho 
of Honduras wrote their theses on the innumerable inex- 
pensive and effective teaching tools that can be manu- 
factured out of scraps. Step by step they showed how 
you can do it yourself with discarded spools, broomsticks, 
empty tins, and the like. It was a reflection of the home 
industry course, in which trainees, using such crude tools 
as a stone for a hammer, converted waste material into 
perfectly acceptable towel racks, bookcases, and so on. 

“Yes, indeed, the work at Rubio is heavy,” Sueli Pinho 
Bandeira told me. She teamed up with Yvanise Rabello 
Alvares of Pernambuco to prepare a new reading primer 
for first-graders. “What with classes all week and field 


trips every Friday, our thesis had to be written on Sun- 
days and holidays.” 

Another student, slim, wiry José A. Ruiz, an assistant 
director of a Nicaraguan normal school, attacked the use- 
fulness of periodic examinations in his thesis. He main- 
tained that if a teacher kept close records of the class 
behavior, home life, and other factors bearing on a stu- 
dent’s ability and personality, no examinations would be 
necessary. 

Since classes at the OAS training center are conducted 
only in Spanish, Brazilian and Haitian students spent 
their first fourteen weeks cramming a hundred hours of 
language training into their schedule. Of Colombian Pro- 
fessor Arist6bulo Pardo’s class in Spanish and public 
speaking, one trainee said with a sigh: “Before I came 
here, | was used to having my articles published without 
correction, At Rubio I have had to redo a simple one as 
many as four times, but I must confess I learned some- 
thing about writing in the process.” 

“It's true,” another put in ruefully, “that if we don’t 
know how to speak or write, we can't teach.” 

The field work is one aspect of the school that reveals 
the most tangible evidence of progress. A five-man team 
will descend on one of the seventeen schools that form 


Trainees must take course in manual arts so they in turn can 
pass on the knowledge 


Below: Trainees look over ducks and chickens in agricultural 
section of OAS center 
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Trainees learn to operate movie projector by showing films 
prepared by Puerto Rican community education experts 
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Street scene in the neighboring town of Rubio, Tachira State 


Practice teachers with students of Bramén School. Mothers bring 
their babies to adult night classes 


Home-economics team members study cooking 
and dietary problems 


a community nucleus near Rubio—Bramon, for example. 
(The trainees joke about the respective caciques or bosses 
of the school districts.) The five-pronged approach at 
Rubio covers administration, methodology, public health, 
agriculture, and what is known among specialists as edu- 
cation for home life, embracing manual arts, domestic 
science, and the like. Thus, the team member specializing 
in administration or methodology confers with the Bramon 
school’s teachers; the agricultural expert directs the 
planting of a school garden; the health member of the 
team confers in the village with the children’s mothers; 
another team member directs the boys and girls in con- 
struction of a needed shed behind the school. What are 
the results? In one community some twenty miles from 
Rubio, the simple expedient of making children’s parents 
better acquainted with the rural school teacher and her 
problems resulted in a 500 per cent increase in school 
attendance, better-organized school, and heartening 
curiosity about the “pilot” projects the inter-American 
team wanted to introduce among the farmers of the 
region. In another village, a lecture on health brought 
about the vaccination of both parents and children against 
smallpox. A plea for aid in planting a school garden was 
the device that enabled the agriculturist of one team to 
introduce drastic improvements in a community’s farm- 
ing methods. 

“Cultural and psychological factors are generally the 
greatest barrier to rural progress,” Dr. Silva said. “The 
teacher trainees must learn above all how to overcome 
them.” 

Toward the end of the first two-year course, each team 
was required to take a complete census of eight families. 
At the same time parallel data were collected on the 
community itself, This will be useful in launching future 
projects—perhaps the setting up of a production co- 
operative, or a campaign against illiteracy, Dr. Camargo’s 
health group envisioned an all-out sanitation drive 
through home visits, movies, posters, lectures, and the 
like. 

Rubio’s teacher trainees have few illusions about the 
difficulties they face. “The farmer is not inclined to co- 
operate; he is unambitious and a conformist,” one told 
me. Another was more optimistic. “Something useful will 
come of all this, and quickly, no matter how modest it is,” 
he said. “After all, you have to start somewhere, And 
what better way than through the schools?” @ @ @ 
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ONE OF THE BIGGEST salt and gypsum mines in the world 
has begun operations in the mountainous region of 
Bahoruco in the south of the Dominican Republic. It 
consists of a mountain range with peaks from 2,625 to 
3.935 feet high. One scientist has estimated that it con- 
tains about a hundred and fifty million tons of 92-per- 
cent-pure salt and perhaps a hundred billion tons of 
87- to 93-per-cent-pure gypsum, enough to supply demand 
for a long time to come. The mines are run by the Bank 
of Agricultural and Industrial Credit under the Domini- 
can Government's industrialization program. 

At present only one mountain of salt—‘Salt Hill”— 
and one of gypsum are being worked. Contracts are 
being negotiated for the export in 1956 of one hundred 
thousand tons of selected 97-per-cent-pure salt and four 
hundred thousand tons of 89-per-cent-pure gypsum. 
Cranes with a hoisting capacity of two hundred tons an 
hour, some of the most modern in the Caribbean area, 
are part of the machinery for working the mines that 
has been installed at a cost of three million dollars. A 
sixteen-mile-long railroad links the mines with the port 
of Barahona. There other large cranes transfer the cargo 
directly from the cars to the holds of ships, which carry 


CESAR CRUZ MORDAN is First Secretary of the Embassy of 
the Dominican Republic in Bogota, Colombia. 


Miners remove salt from “Salt Hill,” 


part of Sage de *posits in south of Dominican Republic that also contain billions of tons of gypsum 


it to Venezuela, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Colombia, El Salva- aa 
dor, and Florida (the gypsum is used in manufacturing 
Portland cement). 

Unlike most land salt, which is grayish and must be 
washed, Bahoruco salt is outstanding for its whiteness. 
Upon removal from the mines, both the salt and the 
gypsum are stored in huge silos or in tunnels dug into 
“Salt Hill” itself. 

Although known today for salt and gypsum, Bahoruco 
has a firm place in history. There on its crests and cliffs, 
the Indian cacique Enriquillo rebelled against the 
Spanish conquistadors and forced the powerful Emperor 
Charles V to negotiate with him. Personal guarantees 
were given him, along with the lands of Boya, where the 
last aborigines on the island eventually died not of 
violence but of old age. The historian Pena Batlle has > 
called this “the first gesture of emancipation in the New 
World.” The classic Dominican novel Enriquillo, by 
Manuel de Jestis Galvan, recently translated into English 
and French under the auspices of UNESCO, is based on 
the same story. Salty Lake Enriquillo is located here, 
too—the only spot in Dominican territory where alliga- 
tors are found. 

Thus a nascent industry grows on hallowed land. 
Although it is just beginning, it promises to become a 
real economic asset, since this “saltcellar of the world” 
appears inexhaustible. @ @ @ 
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Gypsum samples are brought from exploratory tunnel. Mine tunnels are also used to store both gypsum and salt 


A sixteen-mile-long railroad links the mines with the port of Barahona, through which products are shipped to Caribbean-area buyers 


Modern cranes are part of extensive port facilities at Barahona, on the Bay of Neiba 


On crests and cliffs of Bahoruco, Indian cacique Enriquillo once roamed. He has been immortalized by novelist Manuel de Jesiis Galvan 
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placed weathervane, standing first on one foot, then on 
the other. The family were urgently summoned, and in 
consternation beheld their lunch alongside a chimney. 
The master of the house, mindful of the double necessity 
of taking occasional exercise and of having lunch, hap- 
pily put on a pair of bathing trunks and determined to 
follow the chicken’s itinerary. Cautiously he climbed to 
the roof, whereupon she, hesitant and tremulous, fran- 
tically chose another direction. The chase became more 
furious. Roof by roof, they went more than a_ block. 
Unprepared to fight for her life, the chicken had to decide 
for herself which way to go, with no help from her race. 
But sleeping in the young man was the soul of a hunter. 
And however lowly the prey, he had heard the bugles. 

All alone in the world, without father or mother, she 
ran and panted, mute, absorbed. Every so often she 
would stop and rest, gasping, on the overhang of a roof, 
and while the young man laboriously climbed after her 
she had time to collect herself for a moment. And then, 
how free she seemed! 

Stupid, timid, and free. Not victorious as a fleeing 
cock would be. What was there in her vitals that made 
her a being? A chicken is a being. It is true that one 
could not count on her for anything. She did not even 
count on herself as a cock has faith in his comb. Her 
only advantage was that there were so many chickens 
that if one died there would immediately be another just 
like her. 


a short story by 


CLARICE LISPECTOR 


illustrated by 


EDGAR NEGRET 


SHE WAS A CHICKEN for Sunday. Still alive because it 
was only nine o'clock in the morning. 

She seemed quiet. Since Saturday she had been shrink- 
ing in a corner of the kitchen. She did not look at any- 
one, no one looked at her. Even though they had picked 

M her out, indifferently feeling her, they could not have 
said whether she was fat or thin. They would never have 
noticed a yearning on her part. 

So it was a surprise to see her spread her clumsy wings, 


di, expand her chest, and in two or three leaps reach the 
‘eB: top of the terrace wall. For an instant she hesitated— 
fh just long enough for the cook to shout—and then she 
i was on the next-door terrace, whence another ungainly 

= flight took her to a roof. There she remained like a mis- 


CLARICE LISPECTOR is one of Brazil’s most distinguished 
young novelists. The story reprinted here is from her 
book of short stories Alguns Contos (Some Stories), pub- 
lished in 1952 in the Cadernos de Cultura series of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Education. The drawings are by 
EDGAR NEGRET, Colombian sculptor. 
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At last, on one of the occasions when she paused to 
enjoy her escape, the young man caught her. Shrieking, 
in a spray of feathers, she was captured. Carried off by 
one wing, in triumph, across the roofs and cast down 
roughly on the kitchen floor. Still dizzy, she shook herself 
a little, cackling hoarsely and irresolutely. 

That was when it happened. In sheer befuddlement, 
the chicken laid an egg. Surprised, exhausted. Perhaps 
it was premature. But at once, born as she was for 
motherhood, she seemed an old hand at it. She sat down 
on the egg and there she stayed, buttoning and unbutton- 
ing her eyes. Her heart (how small it would look on a 
plate) ruffled her feathers and flooded with warmth the 
thing that would never be more than an egg. Only the 
little girl was near, and she watched it all in wonder. As 
soon as she could tear herself away, she got up off the 
floor and called: “Mama, Mama, don’t kill the chicken, 
she laid an egg! She wants to do us good!” 

They all ran back to the kitchen and surrounded the 
young mother in silence. Warming her child, she was 
neither gentle nor harsh, neither happy nor sad, she was 
nothing, she was a chicken. Which inspired no special 
feeling. The father, the mother, and the daughter watched 
for a while, without actually thinking about anything. 
No one has ever patted a chicken’s head. At last the 
father made up his mind, abruptly: 

“If you have this chicken killed, I'll never eat chicken 


again in all my life! 


“Me too!” vowed the daughter ardently. 

The mother, tired, shrugged. 

Unconscious of the life that had been bestowed on 
her, the chicken took up her home with the family. 
Coming home from school, the daughter would toss aside 
her briefcase without breaking her dash toward the 
kitchen. The father still recalled from time to time: “And 
to think I made her run in that condition!” The chicken 
had become queen of the house. Everyone knew it but 
her. She kept to her place by the back door, applying 
her two resources: apathy and fear. 

But when the house was quiet and everyone seemed to 
have forgotten her, she screwed up her bits of courage, 
remnants of the great flight, and walked around the tile 
floor, deliberately, as if on a stroll in the country, her 
body thrust forward, while her little head betrayed her: 
jerking and trembling, with the ancient terrors of her 
species mechanized. 

Once in a while, less and less often, she would look like 
the chicken that had stood high in the air on the 
rooftop, all set to crow. At those times she would fill her 
lungs with the stale air of the kitchen and, though she 
might not have burst into song even if females could 
sing, she felt happy. But still, there was no change 
in the expression on her vacant face. In flight, at rest, 
when she gave birth, or pecking corn—it was a chicken’s 
face, just as it had been designed at the beginning of 
the centuries. 


Till one day they killed her and ate her, and the years 
went by. @ @ @ 
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NOTHING ON CHILEAN SEAS is so bold and gallant as the 
faluchos of Constitucién. Their fame runs the length of 
the Pacific Coast, as far as Panama, where their pro- 
digious voyages have taken them. Even Chileans them- 
selves, no lovers of salt water, from time to time celebrate 
this or that exploit of the guanayes, their crews, and 
when they see them in port deign to cast a friendly 
glance their way. 

The falucho, a member of the barge family, is a 
double-prowed hull of from sixty to two hundred tons 
with a deck and hatchway, built of a kind of beechwood 
coated with pitch. Hacked out on the banks of the Maule 
River, it nevertheless has a noble Norman origin. Its 
design, scarcely modified by the needs of the adopting 
country, is the work of two French boat-builders, Aquiles 
and Fernando Court, who in the middle of the nineteenth 
century established on the banks of the Maule the first 
shipyard worthy of the name. What members of the trade 
call “live wood” is used in its construction; the artisans 
must go to the forest and, plans in hand, choose for each 


Veteran Chilean newsman ENRIQUE BUNSTER knows “the 
long land” like the palm of his hand. He writes books on 
his country’s colorful past and is an authority on the 
Cape Horn region. 
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ENRIQUE BUNSTE 


curved section—stem, sternpost, or frame—a piece of 
exactly the right shape. In this, and in the sturdiness of 
its architecture, lies the key to its strength: the falucho 
lasts a hundred years afloat, and if indeed some have 
sunk, there is no record of any that the seas have been 
able to destroy. 

Destined in its native land to the humble tasks of the 
ordinary barge, it developed pretensions of being a ship 
when it was transplanted to Chile. From its flat-nosed 
structure emerged two short masts, with a pair of eter- 
nally flapping square sails and the corresponding naviga- 
tion lights. Thus equipped, it became the characteristic 
vessel of the country, as the junk is of China, the 
treintana of the Basque country, the pahi of Polynesia. 

But though the falucho tricks itself out like a ship, 
it remains a falucho. Below its sails there is not even 
the most elementary accommodation: no berths, no wash- 
room, no toilet. The four crew members must sleep on 
deck or in a corner of the hold, wrapped up in their 
ponchos, no more comfortably than the rats and spiders 
that swarm aboard with the cargo. It carries only a little 
stove to heat tea and a brazier for making “the most 
exquisite ash-baked tortillas in the world,” as Leoncio 
Guerrero says in his novel Faluchos. These implements 
are placed in a sandbox to prevent fires. The use of a 
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lifeboat is unknown. As for instruments, there is neither 
log line nor charts nor anything that might serve for 
orientation except a magnetic compass that the guanay— 
proud of his skill in navigating “by eye’”—hardly ever 
uses, 

So special a vehicle cannot help being distinguished 
also for the originality of its functions. Fantastic as it 
may seem, the falucho makes only one voyage in its 
whole life, and then can go in only one direction—north. 
The reason for this perhaps unique phenomenon is that 
because of its extreme weight and small sails it can only 
travel with a strong stern wind, which in these parts 
comes from the south. Condemned never to return (un- 
less propelled by a storm, in which case it may well be 
blown all the way down to the Chonos Archipelago, 
halfway to Cape Horn), it is sold before the voyage 
along with the merchandise it carries, and lives out its 


After its one fantastic voyage, the falucho retires to a humble 
old age as a floating warehouse 


days anchored in its port of destination, doing duty as 
a floating warehouse. 

But this voyage, unrepeated, like the mating of a drone 
bee, is solemnized with an appropriate and typical leave- 
taking ceremony. First of all, because alcohol is pro- 
hibited aboard, the guanayes—including the skipper, who 
is also the owner—celebrate the eve of departure with a 
glorious spree. As a result, they go aboard—or, rather, 
are put aboard—as part of the cargo: that is, in bulk. 
Grouped to sail in convoy, the faluchos wait at anchor, 
single file, for the harbor pilot to announce that the 
river mouth is safe. An indispensable proceeding, one 
that nobody would dare profane, for except for Cape 
Horn this is the most difficult passage of the whole 
Chilean coast, and the memory of 120 sunken ships and 
schooners warns the mariner to be careful. Meanwhile, 
the whole neighborhood watches the scene from the shores 
and from the top of Mutran Hill, shouting and waving 
handkerchiefs at departing relatives. 

Loaded to the deck with coal, vegetables, and bundles 
of firewood, the formidable barges slip out pulled by 
tugs. Only when they have passed the danger zone do 
they raise their sails, darned like the shirts of the crew. 

To sail on a falucho! That is the dream of every self- 
respecting boy along the Maule. Such ineffable stimulants 


as the challenge to the fury of “Dona Maria”—as they 
call the sea—and the magnificent ceremonial of departure 
swell their hearts with courage and inspire them to the 
futile endeavor of gambling with their lives. 

Primitive navigators, they must sail within sight of 
land, which is their chart and their compass and whose 
silhouette they know like the palms of their hands. Rely- 
ing on their infallible experience, they usually withdraw 
so far that the shore becomes a smudged line; but every 
so often they must approach again to “take a peek” and 
see where they are. 

Just as in fair weather the land is their noble guide, 
it inspires terror when a storm comes up; and the guanay, 
fleeing from its reefs, turns toward the open sea and 
goes as far out as possible, until the coast is completely 
lost from view. 

With a favorable wind—the kind that turns the foam 
into little horses and makes the ropes and sails whistle 
—the falucho can make Valparaiso in twenty-four hours. 
But the trip can also take a week or sometimes two, 
if a calm descends. Then the fresh water gives out and 
the last watermelon rind is tossed overboard, and the 
guanay, an atheist and a rogue, prays to the Virgin and 
promises good behavior if she will save him. 

This possibility of remaining adrift they call “the 
motor going out of order.” It is the gravest thing that 
can happen to them, for they lack even the most rudimen- 
tary means of seeking aid. This helplessness is responsible 
for almost all the casualties among the guanayes in un- 
known tragedies like the one in which a whole crew 
starved to death off the port of Paita, Peru. 

One might put together a whole catalogue of heroic 
and dramatic adventures that have taken place on these 
intrepid little vessels. Literature has collected some, im- 
mortalizing their protagonists and elevating the falucho, 
as well as its men, to the plane of the epic. Baldomero 
Lillo and Mariano Latorre have both told the strange 
story of the pilot Oyarzo, skipper of a Lota tug who was 
taking a barge full of coal, in which his son was riding, 
to Valparaiso. Attacked by a furious windstorm, he did 
not hesitate to cut the tow, sacrificing the boy’s life to 
save the ship confided to his care. Guerrero, in his great 
novel, has recorded the odyssey of Segundo Morales, 
known as “el Camaron [the Shrimp],” who on a voyage 
to Antofagasta lost all his men when they threw them- 
selves into the sea in fits of delirium tremens contracted 
at the farewell bacchanal, and for days and nights, him- 
self at the point of madness, ran the boat alone till help 
came. 

Both Oyarzo and Morales deserved to be recorded in 
literature. At least one of them, “el Camarén,” also re- 
ceived in life the laurels due him. After delivering. his 
cargo and vessel intact, he returned to his home base 
in the manner of his kind—as a humble third-class 
passenger on the coastwise train. But admiring accounts 
had preceded him by telegraph to Constitucién, and when 
he descended to the platform the poor terrified man 
found himself lifted to the shoulders of a shouting mob 
headed by the mayor and the town band and borne in 
triumph through the streets. @ @ @ 
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The Rio de Ia Plata in Argentine life 


VICENTE BARBIERI 


IN THE INTRODUCTION to Mark Twain’s delightful book 
Life on the Mississippi, that river basin is described as 
“the body of the nation.” By the same token, the Rio 
de la Plata (often known in English as the River Plate) 
can be called the trunk of Argentina, whose extremities 
are the Parana and the Uruguay Rivers. Abetted by these 
two, which originate in Brazil, and by other lesser tribu- 
taries, the Plata is one of the widest, most bountiful rivers 
in the world. Actually, it is more a fresh-water gulf 
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Sketch showing early exploration routes of Rio de la Plata region 


than a river, a liquid giant that lies between Uruguay 
to the northeast and Argentina to the southwest. At the 
narrowest point it measures thirty-one miles across; 
at the widest part of the fresh-water section (and its 
outer limit), between Punta Piedras, Argentina. and 
Punta Brava, Uruguay, sixty-two. Measuring from an 
imaginary line between the Atlantic headlands, Punta 
Norte in Argentina and Punta del Este on the Uruguayan 
bank, the Plata is about 180 miles long, and its surface 
is calculated at some 13,500 squares miles. 

But despite its width, the Plata is not very deep. Sand 
banks impede navigation, so that regular channel-dredging 
is a must. Many of these banks have names—*Magda- 
lena,” “Gaviota,” “Chico,” “Coracero,” “Arquimedes,” 
and so on. The one called “Inglés,” southeast of Monte- 
video, furnished the Argentine writer Isidoro Sagiiés 
with the theme for his prize-winning novel aptly titled 
Banco Inglés. Another, “Ortiz,” splits the Plata into two 
separate channels. 

The winds also influence the Plata, often affecting its 
rise and fall. The sudestada, or southeaster, blows in 
from the Atlantic, bringing continuous rain, and some- 


Rivers are a favorite subject of the distinguished Argentine 
poet, writer, and journalist VICENTE BARBIERI. He has 
written many newspaper and magazine articles and a host 
of books, including one called El Rio Distante (The 
Distant River). Among his poems is La Balada del Rio 


Salado (The Ballad of the Salado River). 
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times forces the water high on the Argentine bank for 
days at a time. The wind from the pampas sweeps in 
from the southwest and often brings floods to the Uru- 
guayan shore. The Argentine writer Manuel Mujica 
Lainez described one such assault, which occurred on 
May 30, 1792, in El Pastor del Rio (The Shepherd of 
the River): “Today . . . at daybreak Buenos Aires was 
astounded to see that where the river always stretched 
its turbid surface, the river was no longer. Just mud as 
far as you could see, with water captured only in shallow 
puddles . . . and the sand banks rising here and there. 
The Parana channel, old mooring place of the Spanish 
ships, snaked along in the distance, and the marshy 
surface spread on to the channel of the Uruguay River, 
and from there toward Montevideo. . . . They say that 
some people rode on horseback to Colonia | Uruguay |, 
fording the channels. Ancient rusty anchors poked up 
out of the mire like the skeletons of whales, along with 
the hull of a French ship that had burned a century 
before. There were grounded fishing boats all over the 
place and, as you might expect, not a fish, not a single 
fish. The fishermen, all furious, were talking with the 
laundresses, on the slippery rocks. . . . What’s more, it 
was so cold! . .. Everyone had a red nose, even Viceroy 
Nicolas de Arredondo, who was in the Fort watching the 
spectacle through his telescope.” 

The two shores of the Plata are entirely different: the 
Uruguayan is rocky and steep, the other low and swampy. 


Sixteenth-century engraving by Ulrich Schmidel depicts Spanish 
expeditionaries atacking Indian stronghold on Plata shores 

The condition on the Argentine side is caused by the 
tons of eroded matter that the Parana empties into the 
Plata, which give it the distinctive yellowish hue that 
extends even beyond its mouth into the Atlantic. In one 
of his Odas Seculares (Secular Odes), the noted Argen- 
tine poet Leopoldo Lugones called it “the lion-colored 
river.” and Jorge Luis Borges has described it as 
“chestnut.” 

The chief island in the Plata, Martin Garcia, lies in 
the mouth of the Uruguay and Parana-Guazi_ rivers, 
about seven miles off the west bank, and belongs to 
Argentina. When in 1516 the Spanish navigator Juan 
Diaz de Solis came upon it, he took an immediate fancy 


to it, and gave it the name it bears to this day. Accord- 
ing to some historians, Solis named it for the expedi- 
tion’s steward, who died and was buried there. Other 
islands—San Gabriel and Hornos, near Colonia; Flores, 
near Montevideo; and Gorriti, near Maldonado—are 
under Uruguayan jurisdiction. 

Solis is an important figure in the story of the Plata. 
Twenty-four years after the Discovery, he was scouting 
the coasts of Brazil and the land that is now Uruguay, 
looking for a passage to the Pacific. He came upon a 
small bay that he named Puerto de Nuestra Senora de la 
Candelaria (Port of Our Lady of Candlemas, now Maldo- 
nado) and took possession in the name of the Spanish 
King. The search went on until he arrived at the island 
where Martin Garcia died. There, according to a chron- 
icle, “he was astonished to see a long extension of water 
that was not salty like the ocean it adjoined.” He gave it 
a name that he thought was accurately descriptive: Mar 
Dulce (Fresh or Sweet Sea). On the caravel with the 
shallowest draught Solis then approached the eastern 
shore and landed near the stream known as Arroyo de 
las Vacas. There he died. Indians—some say Charrias, 
others Guaranis—killed him and some of his companions 
with their arrows. What happened after that is still a 
mystery. Legend and poetry, and some historical ac- 
counts, have it that their killers were cannibals. In the 
words of Jorge Luis Borges, “Juan Diaz fasted and the 
Indians feasted.” 


Buenas Aeres 


Roo della Plaia™ 
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Schmidel portrays famine that befell Buenos Aires in Pedro de 
Vendoza’s time. Horsemeat and even human flesh were consumed 

With Juan Diaz de Solis dead, and perhaps devoured, 
his second-in-command, Francisco de Torres, decided to 
abandon the search and return to Spain. Just off Santa 
Catarina Island one of the ships was wrecked. The crew 
got off alive, but with the other vessels already out of 
sight, they were lost from the expedition. (An interesting 
sidelight to this episode is the story that the returning 
ships put into a bay—today’s Santos—and took on 
around twenty-five tons of “a dye wood, used for tan- 
ning, of a lovely blood-red color, similar to another wood 
from Asia that the Europeans called Brasil.” And this 
wood gave that country its name.) 

One of the shipwrecked men was Alejo Garcia, a 
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Portuguese sailor “who proved himself so energetic and 
capable that his companions recognized him as their 
leader.” He got along with the Indians (many worked 
for him and even formed an army of about two thousand 
men) and learned from them about an inland region that 
abounded in gold and silver. It was called Sierra de la 
Plata (Peru, or perhaps Potosi?) and was in the domain 
of a mysterious, wealthy white king. What more was 
needed to goad the daring Garcia? 

He promptly organized an expedition that was chimer- 
ical from the start, but he had to find those shining hills 
of moonlike metal. Garcia and his companions, along 


with about two thousand friendly Indians, crossed Santa 
Catarina, Paraguay, and the Chaco, and finally arrived 
at the mines of Alto Peri (Bolivia), thinking that they 
had found the fantastic Sierra de la Plata. If in truth 
it was not, they at least loaded up the precious metal in 
Charcas and started back toward Brazil. Garcia’s wander- 
ings lasted from 1521 to 1525, and ended badly. He was 
murdered by his own Indians. Some of his men escaped 
and joined other Spanish expeditionaries, showing them 
the chunks of silver they had salvaged. The story of the 
coveted metal grew and was carried back to Spain by one 
Diego Garcia. Thus emerged the name Rio de la Plata. 
Some say it was because the river was thought to be 
“the natural route to the fantastic sierra,” but legend 
has rendered the version more poetic: the longed-for 
metal was found in plentiful supply in the waters dis- 
covered by Solis. 

At any rate, the name stuck. Even the country for 
which the river serves as “doorway to the East” has a 
silvery name—Argentina—and for a long time a federa- 
tion of states in the area bore the sonorous title Provincias 
Unidas del Rio de la Plata. 

When Pedro de Mendoza set out from Sanlicar de 
Barrameda in Spain to become the first Adelantado of 
the Plata region, His Most Serene, and severe, Majesty 
Carlos V ruled in Spain and “in all places touched by 
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Punta del Este, on rocky Uruguayan bank of Rio de la Plata. Across the river, land is low and swampy 


the sun.” It was September 1, 1535. There were many 
strings attached to Mendoza’s title of Adelantado, but 
the attraction of what he dreamed of finding in those 
savage lands was so powerful that he agreed to every- 
thing, even to financing the expedition himself. The cross- 
ing was eventful, to say the least, but nothing like the 
life that awaited the men in the New World. 

After they had explored the Plata estuary, Mendoza’s 
fleet established a settlement on the right bank (the exact 
spot is unknown), and the Adelantado decided to found 
the city that was first, known as Puerto de Nuestra Sefiora 
Santa Maria del Buen Aire, presumably somewhere near 


the stream called Riachuelo de los Navios (today simply 
Riachuelo). All the details are conjectural, but the work 
is supposed to have begun early in February 1536. 

Hunting around there was good, and the river yielded 
plenty of fish. To the west, a mysterious expanse: the 
wide pampa, the endless solitude. To the east and beyond, 
that awesome, quiet river and the ocean, with its monsters 
and mythology. In the beginning the Indians seemed 
friendly enough, but after repeated maltreatment hos- 
tilities eventually broke out. Men were sent up the 
Parana in search of provisions, and Captain Juan de 
Ayolas, Mendoza’s favorite, amused himself by founding 
Corpus Christi, which lasted only briefly. Meanwhile, the 
Adelantado, roaring with pain from a “terrible sickness,” 
which according to the people was “nothing confessable,” 
decreed that the Indians be punished for their refusal ta 
supply provisions. 

Bloody combat followed, and the Adelantado’s brother, 
Diego de Mendoza, was killed. Things went from bad to 
worse. The Indians met in tribal councils and resolved 
to lay siege to the city. Then came famine and plague. 
The horrors were clearly shown in the Flemish traveler 
Ulrich Schmidel’s engravings, which illustrated his book 
Viaje al Rio de la Plata, published in 1567. Luis de 
Miranda, a clergyman-soldier-poet who walked the muddy 
by-paths of Buenos Aires, observed in verse that the 
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situation was so bad that “human flesh was also eaten.” 
And Mujica Lainez wrote: “When the siegers are not 
shrieking and Mendoza is not howling, there is the 
anguished pleading of the famished, whose complaint 
grows like the tide, under the other sounds—the beating 
of the wind, the regular banging of the harquebuses, the 
crackling and crumbling of the burning buildings.” 

Time passed and Ayolas did not come back. Mendoza’s 
people looked to the river, but it was wide and endless. 
And on the gallows hung the criminals. As Miranda said 
in one of his verses, “the things that were seen there had 
never been seen in writing.” Some took refuge on the 
ships, fleeing toward the river to escape the fire, which 
the Indians were making worse by throwing bundles of 
burning straw on the weakened wall of the city. Out of 
nowhere Ayolas appeared, and the provisions he had 
with him at least brought truce from hunger. 

Then Ayolas again set sail up the Parana, “in search 
of the regions rich with gold and silver” that still, be- 
tween moans, lighted the dreams of the Adelantado. But 
this time he could not wait for Ayolas’ return. His sick- 
ness was becoming more unbearable every day, and he 
finally decided to go back to Spain. In April 1537 he 
left Buenos Aires without ever having seen the Sierra 
de la Plata that was the magical motive for his expedi- 
tion. His last voyage was short: he died at sea. Four 
years later the city he had founded died, too. Governor 
Irala of Asuncién ordered that Buenos Aires be evac- 
uated and everything be transferred to his jurisdiction. 
What could not be carried off was set afire. In the Jan- 
uary 1938 issue of the Revista Geografica Americana the 


Argentine historian Enrique de Gandia described the 
disaster: “The fields were leveled so the savages could not 
use them afterwards. . . . From the brigantines the con- 
quistadors watched the great columns of smoke rising 
skyward. The city was dying, light was dying, colorful 
dreams were dying. Where Buenos Aires had been there 
was nothing but ruin and oblivion.” 

After this the banks of the Plata were again deserted 
for many years. Only the Indians came around, and the 
horses left behind by the Spaniards roamed in wild herds. 
The Indians learned to ride and became demoniacal 
horsemen. But there was not the slightest trace of the 
city or the Adelantado’s cherished dreams. 

Almost forty years later a Portuguese soldier, Antonio 
Thomas by name, who had been with Mendoza’s ill-fated 
expedition when he was barely seventeen, returned to 
witness the second founding of Buenos Aires in 1580 
by the chivalrous Basque Juan de Garay. As Governor, 
Garay was authorized to found “a city in the port of 
the good air, giving it any name he deemed suitable.” 
He called it Ciudad de la Trinidad y Puerto de Santa 
Maria de Buenos Aires, thus allowing a sort of providen- 
tial resurrection, perhaps because he thought it deserved 
to live again after so much suffering, calamity, and 
struggle. 

The Plata gave up some of its ravines and acres of 
marshy land so that streets and roads could stretch down 
toward the waters. And the city expanded. It grew so 
much that it became the capital, though it was given a 
nickname that was hard to get rid of —La Gran Aldea 
(The Big Village). Before it could live it down, it had 


Huge grain elevators in Buenos Aires harbor contrast sharply with savage wilderness Juan Diaz de Solis discovered in 1516 
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to pass through many eras: colony, revolution, civil wars, 
tyranny, liberation, and, finally, what might be called 
the period of progress. 

So far the history of the Plata was rather romantic, 
with little industry or commerce. However, nothing hap- 
pened among the people that was not echoed over the 
“chestnut” current of the apparently sleeping river. 
Everything has always come to us Argentines by way of 
the Plata, even the invasion of the British ships in 1806 
and 1807. But the Big Village tossed boiling water and 
projectiles on the occupying forces and made them leave. 

Later, in 1810, the Plata brought us the fiery papers 
that told of the new European ideas that were shaping 
the rights of modern man, laying the groundwork for the 
May Revolution and the spirited struggle for freedom. 
Meanwhile, the Village was still growing and needed 
more land from the river, which quietly ceded it. Shoals 
became streets, like Paseo de Julio (which has also been 
known as Paseo del Virrey and Alameda) and Paseo 
Colén, with its typical alehouses, where Eugene O'Neill, 
ill and unknown, walked in the early nineteen-hundreds. 

The civil wars and the coming of the caudillos in 1820 
went virtually unnoticed by the river: the men who made 
up militant crowds were gauchos of the interior, men 
of plain and mountain but not of sea or river. With the 
Quirogas, the Lopezes, the Ramirezes, and others, another 
bloody gust whipped through and left behind the evil 
period of tyranny. Juan Manuel de Rosas reddened Bue- 
nos Aires and the Plata with the continuous spilling of 
blood. But the river became his enemy. Day and night 
the Restorer of Laws (as he liked to have himself called 
in his papers) looked toward the Plata, where the lights 
of the naval blockade glowed on the waters. He kept 
vigilant wat:!; on the river, because he knew it was the 
avenue of escape for the persecuted, those who had dared 
speak out for rights and freedom in the land he domi- 
nated by punishment and fear. José Marmol, in his novel 
Amalia, described the attempted flight of a group of 
Argentines on the night of May 4, 1840, basing it on 
historical fact: “In the dim light of the stars lay the 
Plata, deserted and wild like the pampa, and the sound 
of waves, lapping gently against the flat shores, seemed 
like the natural breathing of that giant of America, 
whose back was oppressed by thirty French ships. . . 
Those who some evening have taken a notion to walk 
along the banks of the Plata, to the spot known as the 
Bajo [the point of escape for the exiles], know how sad, 
gloomy, and impressive it is. . . .But only those who went 
there in the dark of night to flee the ruthless dictatorship 
that banished hundreds of worthy citizens realize the full 
emotional impact of the place. . . .” They were bound 
for the city on the other shore whose name, Montevideo, 
has come to be synonymous with democracy among men 
who still struggle for human dignity. 

Emissaries of freedom came to us on the Plata, by 
way of the majestic Parana, and the name of General 
Justo José de Urquiza was proclaimed in the news. The 
Battle of Caseros on February 3, 1852, ended the Rosas 
dictatorship, and the tyrant fled by the river he had 
watched so carefully, in a ship flying a British ensign. 
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Then the silent Plata contemplated difficult years of 
constitutional organization, until the time of rising pros- 
perity. The shoals had already become flourishing city 
neighborhoods—among them the most typical, the most 
friendly to the river: the Boca District, which has re- 
mained faithful to the first founder, Pedro de Mendoza, 
with its main street bearing his name. Populated almost 
entirely by families of Italian extraction—or Genoese, to 
be more exact—it is a happy, lively “republic.” It even 
came to have an “executive power” of its own: a “presi- 
dent” and other officials. Years ago, whenever a “presi- 
dent” took office, the other president—that is, the 
President of the nation—was especially invited to the 
ceremony (and never failed to attend). 

The Boca is a favorite tourist attraction, noted for 
its delicious Italian food, the popular tango, its talented 
artists, and the outstanding Boca Juniors soccer team. 
Boquenses also boast that “nowhere else in the world 
does a river have two bridges so close together”—the 
Viejo and the Nuevo, spanning the Riachuelo. So the 
Boca is river and bridges. Its streets, its buildings, its 
people, everything there proclaims the river to those who, 
either from the center of the city or from the interior of 
the country, set out for the coast. 

Following the river’s edge are the busy docks and 
their international warehouses, and the little harbor cafes 
with their misty lights, the universal melancholy of all 
ports, and such significant names as First and Last. The 
white, modern Avenida Costanera is bordered by cafés 
with orchestras and singers and by amusement parks, 
where bedazzled sailors from both worlds saunter along. 
“Trains of horror,” shooting galleries, games of skill, and 
Ferris wheels, which afford an excellent bird’s-eye view 
of life on the Plata, lie that way. Along the thick 
wall are the ever-present, philosophical rod-fishermen. 
Every so often some marine monster ventures into the 
fresh waters of the Plata and is stranded by a low tide. 

Today the banks of the Plata are alive with activity: 
the oily surface of the harbor reflects a sky now clouded 
by factory smoke; masts and smokestacks of ships from 
all over the world rise like a forest. It is the point of 
departure for the classic wealth of Argentina—amillions 
of cattle and tons of cereal grains. Early in this century, 
the English called our country “the breadbasket of the 
world.” We used to rank second in wheat production and 
high on the list of meat providers. Unfortunately, com- 
plicated circumstances, for which neither our cows nor 
our wheat are to blame, have forced us lower on the 
graph of world production. 

Man always likes to talk about rivers because they are 
“our lives that flow into the sea,” because they are ever- 
changing. The sea is a mystery, leviathan’s domain, a 
sort of geological jumping-off place, so immense that it 
becomes an implacable god, inspiring fear and respect. 
Rivers, on the other hand, seem to belong to us: we can 
love them and even carry on conversations with them. 
My own favorite, the Rio de la Plata, which has witnessed 
incredible changes on its shores and on the surface of 


its waters, goes right on observing our life as a nation. 
ooo 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS 

Rati WarisaTAn thinks foreign serv- 
ice is a discouraging business. He ex- 
plains why in an article in El Pais, 


Montevideo daily: 

“The man in the street usually thinks 
of diplomatic servicé as a pleasant. 
well-paid occupation for idlers, whose 
main job is to travel in style, eat in 
style, and dress in style. They must 
also maintain a dignified attitude that 
is neither too arrogant nor too humble. 
. . . allowing for discreet action on 
various levels. Woe to the diplomat 
who attracts too much attention! His 
work will be hampered not only by 
colleagues who mistrust others’ splen- 
dor but also by his Ministry’s telling 
him to stop shooting off sparks. Be- 
sides, . . . he must know the art of 
patience, for diplomacy is just that, 
knowing how to wait. 

“The average man eyes the career 
diplomat as a suspicious character who 
is an expert in double-talk and in- 
terested only in placating others so 
that he can glean information or come 
out on top in some intrigue. He can- 
not believe . . . that the diplomat is 
just a sincere, friendly man who, be- 
cause of the ‘career’ hazards, slowly 
turns into a withdrawn melancholiac 
suffering from stomach and liver ail- 
ments. ... 


“The diplomat goes through life 
like a golden shadow, . . . subjected to 
the widest variety of languages, tem- 
peratures, houses, servants, and public 
officials. He is like an asteroid, con- 
stantly moving in an orbit around his 
Ministry, now near, now far away, 
until he is retired. Then he returns 
from the great adventure of foreign 
service, where he has not had many 
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ra demostrarme ta amer? 
“Would you throw yourself into the sea to 


prove your love for me?” “Sure, if 1 could 
swim.” —El Nacional, Mexico City 


friends, achieved great success, or been 
overpaid. 

“Back in his homeland, his friends 
are few and his family has drifted 
away from him. He is a misfit who 
lives on memories and likes to mull 
over copies of his reports, speeches, 
and official letters. He sadly contem- 
plates the boxes where he keeps medals, 
crosses, and decorations—for his 
grandchildren, if he has any. Now he 
is no longer the experienced conver- 
sationalist capable of talking on a 
thousand subjects without becoming 
embroiled, no longer ~the gourmet 
whose parties abound with the delights 
of a good table and a better wine 
cellar. He is, after all, only a disillu- 
sioned human being ... whom the man 
in the street can now self-righteously 
pity. 


NOT ONLY FOR ART’S SAKE 
IN HER REGULAR SUNDAY COLL MN, 
Leslie Judd Portner, art critic for The 
Washingon Post and Times-Herald, 
appraises a decade of work at the Pan 
American Union in her field: 

“... When José Gomez-Sicre joined 
the staff [in 1946], the art depart- 
ment consisted of a small library of 
art books, an index of Latin American 
artists, and a collection of prints and 
reproductions that was circulated to 
schools in this country. The new di- 
rector’s first project was to bring 
exhibitions of original paintings and 
sculpture from Latin America. Since 
then, artists from all the twenty Latin 
American countries have been ex- 
hibited at the Pan American Union. 
These include not only artists as well 
known as Orozco, Rufino Tamayo, and 
Candido Portinari, but even more 
important, such fast-rising younger 
painters as José Luis Cuevas of Mexico, 
José Antonio Velazquez of Honduras, 
and Alejandro Obregén of Colombia. 
(All three sold everything on exhibit, 
and all were written up... by Time 
magazine. ... The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York bought works by 
Cuevas and Obregon, as well as many 
other artists introduced here by Gomez- 
Sicre. ) 

. . Many of Gémez-Sicre’s shows 
were in immediate demand by other 
galleries and museums here, and he 
soon found himself circulating exhibi- 
tions all over the country, as well as 
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sending shows of North American art 
to meet the demand south of the 
border. He prepared an exhibition of 
‘Modern Cuban Painting’ for the 
Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition Serv- 
ice, which subsequently toured the 
country for several years. In addition 
he arranged their shows ‘Painters of 
Venezuela’ and ‘Brazilian Landscape 
Architecture, which are still on the 
road. 

“Another contribution was an illus- 
trated guide to North American art 
collections, written in Spanish... . 
Two volumes have already appeared, 
covering the east coast from Florida to 
Maine. A new volume on Latin Ameri- 
can collections is now at the printers, 
and the second and third volumes are 
in preparation. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment has circulated the guides through- 
out Latin America. . . , and they are 
also sold by leading museums in this 
country. 

“Further activities include a_port- 
folio of reproductions suitable for 
framing (eleven by fourteen inches), 
which covers prehistoric, colonial, and 
contemporary Latin American art. A 
series of articles in English, originally 


published in AMERICAS, is being bound 
in book form under the title Four Art- 


ists of the Americas. Gémez-Sicre 
regularly contributes . . . to magazines 
both in this country and in Latin 
America, as well as compiling the an- 
nual reports on Latin American cul- 
ture for the Americana Annual, the In- 
ternational Y ear Book, and the People’s 
Encyclopedia Year Book. 

“In 1951 the State Department asked 
[him] to prepare an exhibition of 
Latin American watercolors and draw- 
ings for circulation in the American 
Zone of Germany. They then sent him 
on a lecture tour with the show. .. . 

“One of his most important achieve- 
ments is in arranging for the Pan 
American Union, as an independent 
international organization, to send its 
own exhibition of paintings to the Sao 
Paulo Biennial in Brazil, one of the 
largest international festivals in the 
world, ranking close to the Venice 
Exposition in prestige to artists. 

“Gomez -Sicre travels constantly, 
seeking new talent and keeping close 
track of art developments in Latin 
America. His advice is sought by many 
institutions, such as the Carnegie in 
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Portrait of José Gomez-Sicre by Ecuadorean 
painter Oswaldo Guayasamin 


Pittsburgh, which last year asked him 
to suggest artists’ names for their Inter- 
national Exhibition. His latest trip was 
undertaken for the Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts, acting as sole juror for 
the Latin American section of their 
important Exhibition of Caribbean 
Art, to be held in Texas in April and 
later circulated by the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in Boston. .. . 
Many well-known artists will con- 
tribute, but Gémez-Sicre’s greatest 
pleasure lies in the new artists he has 
discovered. 

“It is in his belief in the intrinsic 
value . . . of Latin American culture 
that Gomez-Sicre makes his greatest 
contribution to inter-American under- 
standing. He is indefatigable in his 
interest, knowing in his taste, com- 
pletely unselfish in his desire to ad- 
the of Latin American 


CUBAN MIRAGE 

Accorpinc To César Garcia 
writing in the Havana paper Diario 
de la Marina, most people think of 
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Cuba as a land of amorous adventures, 
and of Havana as a place for hush- 
hush vacations: 

“We are not as we are, but as others 
see us... . In the eyes of foreigners . . . 
who know a little about Cuba (many 
are totally unaware of its existence, 
others think of it as a U.S. possession, 
and most are never sure just where 
it is), it is a land of sugar cane and 


tobacco. Those who have garnered 
other bits of information add_ that 
Cuba is where they dance the intoxi- 
cating rumba day and night. The best 
informed—with the obvious exception 
of those who have visited the island 
or have been taught otherwise—think, 
especially [when you mention] Ha- 
vana, of an aphrodisiac land, burning 
with sensuality (countless people 
have read talked about Mrs. 
Lawrenson’s article in Esquire). . 

This picture of Cuba. . 
does us justice or honor... . 


and 
in no way 
“No one knows—or at least no one 
says—that ... Cuba is one of the first 
nations of the Western Hemisphere 
and is even ahead of some European 
countries in cultural development. No 
one mentions . . . that our press... is 
one of the world’s most complete. No 
one has discovered that the mind of 
the Cuban criollo is in itself one of 
our greatest resources, | but it needs | 
discipline, responsibility, a serious out- 
look on life, and, consequently, less 
banter and relaxation. No one 
recognizes that along with the Cuban 
defects there are some virtues of inesti- 
mable worth—generosity, cordiality, 
frankness, understanding—and that we 
are free of . . . envy and cruelty. 
Finally, in judging us, no one takes 
into account that ours is a young 
country ... and that with a stabilized 
economy and united purpose ... , the 
possibilities for development and prog- 
ress would be more than enough to 
convert Cuba into a model nation... . 
No one mentions these things because 
only the ephemeral side of our 
life is known abroad . . . , and Cuba 
does not make the least effort... . 
either officially or privately, to open 
the way [to better understanding]... . 
“In an age of shortened distances 
and increasing proximity of all peoples 
. it is impossible to stay on the side 
lines of the trend toward ‘one world.’ 
The country that does, or that turns 
its back, runs the risk of being un- 
known, like Cuba. . . .” 


OFF WITH THE SHACKLES 
Writtnc in the Mexican’ weekly 
Vanana, René Humana hu- 
manity to relax: 

“If you are one of those unfortunate 
people who have made work a cult. ... 
don’t read any further. If you have 
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been brought up on the theory that 
responsibilities build character, . . . 
you will undoubtedly brand this article 
idiotic. .. . If, on the other hand, you 
think that work was made for burros, 
read on.... 

“Millions of people have taken the 
Biblical saying about earning your 
bread by the sweat of your brow much 
. . | admit that work 
is a social necessity, an obligation | 
cannot shirk if | want to survive... . 
| have no objection to work as a means 
. . . of acquiring the moderate, reason- 
able comforts essential to a decent life, 
free of anxieties and worries. How- 
ever, I insist that it is not necessary to 
become a money-making machine... . 

“The well-to-do businessman or the 
industrial magnate . . . who works 
from sun to sun to store up more and 
more money is to be pitied. . . . He is 
surrounded by every luxury and com- 
fort, but the obsession to pile up wealth 
keeps him from enjoying them... . 
He lives in a palace but only eats and 
. He has an attractive 
wife and delightful children, but is 
with them only a few minutes a day. 
He hasn’t time for the theater, the 
movies, or a concert. . . 
a slave to his gold and his work. .. . 

“But millionaires are not the only 
ones to devote themselves exclusively 


too seriously. 


sleeps there. . . 


. This man is 


to work. . . . Even the poorest laborer 
should take time out for play. .. . He 
cannot take expensive trips or indulge 
in costly entertainment, but this is un- 
necessary when a person has learned 
to enjoy .. . a walk in the country, a 
nap or a good book in the shade of 
a tree, an enlightening, agreeable con- 
versation, or a game... . They are all 
good spirit-revivers and don’t cost a 
cent. Nature has been generous in this 
. . . but unfortunately man has 
lost his taste for simple things. .. . 
Modern man, rich or poor, often drinks 
to forget his troubles. . . . The million- 
aire gets drunk on champagne, and 
the poor man on tequila or pulque.... 

“Then there is the 
man or woman who has become a slave 
to home and family. . .. The time has 
passed when the wife was obligated .. . 
to be mate, mother, cook, laundress, 
nurse. and errand girl. 
This doesn’t mean that she should not 
fulfill her normal duties. . . . but she 
should take time for rest, recreation, 


sense, 


‘domesticated’ 


seamstress. 


and friends. .. . The married man also 
must have outside interests. He needs 
conversations with friends on subjects 
that he does not have the chance to 
discuss at home, things like politics, 
business, and sports, . . . which are 
not very interesting to most women... . 
“I don’t advocate neglecting respon- 
sibilities .: [I am only against | 
becoming a slave to them... .” 


GROCERIES DOWN SOUTH 
Just A FEW YEARS AGO supermarkets 
were a novelty to U.S. residents, and 
they are still a source of wonder to 
most foreign visitors. An article in 
Brazilian the English-lan- 
guage monthly published in Rio by the 
American Chambers of Commerce for 
Brazil, tells how the idea has caught 
on down there: 

“In the Rua da Passagem, just a few 
steps off the Praia do Botafogo, the 
first of a chain of supermarkets . . 
opened for business on May 25, and 
up to July 5... over sixty-five thou- 
sand customers had passed through the 
turnstiles at the entrance. 

“The market, which is already being 
expanded to accommodate the rush of 
business, carries the customary canned 
foods and household goods, plus toilet 
articles, liquor, fruits and vegetables, 
inexpensive children’s clothing and 
underwear, plastic dishes, utensils, and 
toys. It also includes a modern meat 
section, with packaged meats displayed 
in refrigerated counters, and a deep 
freeze filled with frozen fish and shrimp 
flown in from Rio Grande do Sul. 

“The Mais Barato [Cheaper] mar- 
ket lives up to its name. Keeping 
profits strictly to 10 per cent or less 
and working with a big turnover, it is 
able to undersell most smaller shops 
by several regulation 
items. At the entrance to the market 
is the Ainda Mais Barato, or super- 
bargain, counter, which features a dif- 
ferent line of merchandise every week. 
Manager Casimir Vasconcellos says 
they . . . make a small profit on this 
by persuading suppliers to give them 
a special discount on goods to be sold 
at that particular counter. 

“Within the next few months mar- 
kets will be opened in Copacabana 
(two thousand square meters of floor 
space) and Tijuca. Then the company 
plans to move into Madureira and 


Business, 


cruzeiros on 


other working-class suburbs, where 
they feel the need and opportunity for 
bargain supermarkets is much greater 
than in the well-served upper-class 
neighborhoods. They are planning 
fifteen markets in Rio, and have al- 
ready registered the company name 
throughout Brazil, with the eventual 
hope of branching out into other cities. 

“The idea was the brainchild of the 
French brothers Robert, Jacques, and 
Maurice Valensi, who own and operate 
the construction company  Predial 
Franco Brasileira. They originally con- 
sidered the supermarket as a nice filler 
for the ground floor of an apartment 
building they had just completed, but 
when they saw the possibilities, they 
decided to go into the supermarket 
business in a big way. 

“Although the brothers put up most 
of the capital (now four million cru- 
zeiros, soon to be raised to ten million 
and increased with the opening of ad- 
ditional markets), the whole company 
of fourteen partners, about 
half of them working partners. 

“Says Robert Valensi, ‘Other people 
are planning and studying and con- 
sidering supermarkets, but the only 
way to do a business like this is to do 
it. While they are thinking, we are 
opening markets.’ ” 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
GUILLERMO Uripe Howcuin, one of 
Colombia’s leading composers, takes a 
turn at writing, reminiscing about life 
in Bogota more than fifty years ago. 
His article appears in Hojas de Cul- 
tura Popular Colombiana, attractive 
monthly published by the Colombian 
Government: 

“. . . During the last two decades 
of the past century Bogota still looked 
very colonial, with its spacious plazas 
and narrow streets, some roughly paved 
with stones; its series of bridges over 
the San Francisco and San Agustin 
Rivers; its picturesque stone water 
troughs ...; its open drainage ditches 
. . « that became turbulent cascades 
when it rained. Many houses had only 
one story. , and those with two 
had 


consists 


.. + balconies, which were highly 
useful for watching what went on in 
the streets, a favorite pastime of the 
fair sex. 

“The Plaza Bolivar was the most 
important spot in the city. There stood 
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the Cathedral and El Sagrario Chapel. 
barbarously restored a few years ago. 
... To the south was the Capitol, still 
under construction then; in the center, 
Tenerani’s magnificent statue [of the 
Liberator |. 

“The mule-drawn streetcar that 
linked the city with Chapinero—|to- 
day’s fashionable residential section | 
then considered a far-off vacation spot 
—was a source of entertainment. Regu- 
lar derailments gave rise to protests, 
too, for the passengers had to get off 
to facilitate matters, and some eager 
souls even helped put it back on the 
tracks. 

“The streets were quiet, except at 
certain hours along Real and Florian, 
the main commercial arteries, and near 
the market place. Now and then a car- 
riage passed by. Some, privately 
owned, were quite elegant, with hand- 
some horses; those for hire were 
shabby. There were a few riders, 
among them several doctors who made 
their rounds on horseback. 

“The lighting was terrible, lamps 
only on the corners, and families car- 
ried lanterns when they went out after 
dark. . . . Police were scarce, . . . but 
so were crimes. At night the traditional 
serenos checked the doors and 
sounded the hours on their whistles. 

“. . . Everyone got up early—the 
ladies to go to Mass . . . and the men 
to work, stopping only for lunch at 
ten o'clock. In the afternoon they 
gathered in the shops, where . . . the 
counters provided hard but spacious 
seats, or near the Cathedral, to discuss 
the latest news. The women did not go 
out much during the day, but in the 


The illustrations on this page are the work 
of Brazilian artist Moura, whose drawings 
regularly enliven the pages of Jornal de 
Letras, a monthly literary publication of 

Rio de Janeiro 

evening it was customary to go visiting. 

“We youngsters enjoyed a typical 
pastime. Every afternoon at the sound 
of the Zalamea Press whistle, five- 
thirty sharp, . . . the girls appeared 
on the balconies, and the lovesick lads, 
two by two, walked up and down the 
streets, from one side to the other, 
until darkness and cold . . . put an end 
to it. 

“The houses were comfortable, espe- 
cially because they were so roomy and 
well arranged. . . . The furniture, some 
luxurious and some not, depending on 
circumstances, was in a conglomera- 
tion of styles. . . . Even so, foreigners 
who lived here were surprised and 
delighted to find objects of great value 
in many homes. And Heaven knows 
how they got here. . . , considering 
that the mule was the only means of 
transport into the city. 

“A trip to Europe was an under- 
taking that required months of prepa- 
ration and plenty of courage. Since 
there was no railroad, you first took 
a day’s ride in a horse-drawn coach 
.. . to Agualarga. The next morning 
you set out on a three-day jaunt by 
mule to Honda. Then north to Barran- 
quilla via the Magdalena River, with 
all the horrors of unpalatable food and 
loathsome stops for the steamer to take 
on wood, which lasted for hours, mak- 
ing it easy for the thousands of mos- 
quitoes to feast on the flesh of the 
hapless passengers. The duration of 
the trip depended on the condition of 
the river. . . . In the summer the 
traveler was often imprisoned on the 
uncomfortable ship for weeks . . . 
when it went aground in shallow water. 
Needless to say, people from the in- 


terior did not often visit the Old 
World. ... 

“Except for private parties, Bogota 
had little in the way of entertainment. 
National holidays were celebrated with 
cockfights, | various contests of skill |, 
and fireworks aplenty. .. . Troops sta- 
tioned in the city put on parades and 
exhibitions in the Plaza Bolivar. . . . 
The religious festivals combined de- 
votion and gaiety. Holy Week was 
particularly lavish... . 

“There was nothing like the sum- 
mer vacations, in December and Janu- 
ary when school was out. . . . Picture 
a family leaving on vacation: both 
men and women on horseback: little 
tots in chairs fastened on the shoulders 
of veteran beasts of burden; the old 
or ailing in sedan chairs . . .; the ser- 
vants on their mounts, happily un- 
aware that they were sure to be the 
first to take a spill; and the muleteers 
out in front with the baggage. . . . 

“This society, with its simple cus- 
toms and its jealously guarded, well- 
deserved reputation, was like a big 
family, and the people lived in an at- 
mosphere of peace and mutual affec- 


tion. . 
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“The fact that other regional systems have been modeled after the 
Organization of American States proves the excellence of its 
collective security system,” says Ambassador Francisco Urrutia, 
new Colombian envoy to the United States. “Unfortunately,” he 
adds, “inter-Americanism has not yet achieved the same results in 
the economic field. In our Hemisphere, only the United States and 
Canada enjoy adequate economic standards. The other countries 
have not yet won fair prices for their products or received enough 
help from the highly industrialized nations. The Latin American 
population is now 170,000,000 and is increasing by 2% per cent 
every year. This means that in twenty-five years it will be 30 per 
cent larger than the U.S. population, and in fifty years twice as 
large. Yet because of inadequate economic cooperation, for every 
hundred miles of highways in the United States there are only seven 
in Latin America. In many of our countries farm workers are paid 
a dollar a day, while most U.S. workers receive more than a dollar 
an hour. We have only 4% per cent as many cars and trucks as 
the United States. Our electric-power output is only 8 per cent of 
the U.S. total. The value of our 1954 gross production added up 
to forty-three billion dollars, as compared with 360 billion in 
the United States. The per capita income in Latin America is $211, 
in the United States $1,900. The OAS Economic and Social Council 
must survey the situation and try to bring about a better balance.” 
The son of a prominent Colombian diplomat, Ambassador Urrutia 
received his early education in Switzerland and France, then won 
his law degree at the National University of Colombia in 1934. He 
taught international law and diplomatic history, was correspondent 
for the League of Nations, and served as a Bogota councilman and 
as member of the Cundinamarca Department legislature. His first 
diplomatic post was as Minister to Belgium in 1946-47, and in 
1948-49 he was Ambassador to Argentina. He has a long record 
of service with the UN: as a member of the Security Council com- 
mittee sent to Greece in 1947; as Colombian Permanent Repre- 
sentative and delegate to the fourth and fifth sessions of the 
General Assembly in 1950-51; as chairman of the Peace Commission 
from 1950 to 1954; and as head of the Delegation and represent- 


ative on the Security Council from 1954 to November 1955. 


Bot the Ambassaaor and Mrs. Urrutia are fond of 


sports—he prefers skiing and swimming, she favors horseback 
riding and golf—but neither finds much time for them. 


Varia de Lourdes is not yet ready to join them; she is a 
year old, and is learning to walk. 


Wrs. Urrutia, the former 
Genoveva Montoya, a native of 
Bogota, is an enthusiastic 
traveler who has accompanied 
her husband on pleasure trips 
all over North and South 
America, Europe, and Asia. 
An able linguist, she handles 
both French and English with 
ease, but claims she feels more 
confident in the former. 


The Urrutias have four sons: (left to right) Francisco, 
Jr., six, who has recently started at the Potomac 
School; Jaime, thirteen, at Georgetown Preparatory 
School; Migue!, sixteen, who attends Portsmouth Priory 
School in Rhode Island; and Jorge, twenty, a liberal- 
arts student at Cornell. The three older boys were 
born in Colombia, Francisco in Argentina, and the baby 
in the United States. 
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KNOW YOUR 
NEIGHBORS’ 
AUTHORS? 


Answers on page 43 


Writers of famous classics in fiction, poetry, and the essay 
are represented. Unless otherwise indicated, all the works 
have appeared in the twentieth century. Though some of the 
authors are now deceased, most are still living. 


1. Argentine Rieardo Giiiraldes wrote an internationally 
famous novel about the gaucho and the encroachment of 
modern civilization on his vast and lonely pampas. Can you 
name it? 

2. El Metal del Diablo (Devil's Metal), by Augusto Cés- 
pedes, is a novel about conditions in tin mines. What is the 
author’s nationality? 

3. In 1900, Ariel, by the Uruguayan essayist José Enrique 
Rod6, was published as a reaction to U.S. utilitarianism and 
a plea for a return to the spiritual values of culture. What 
was the name of the widespread movement it engendered 
among Latin American youth during the early part of this 
century ? 

4. Joaquin Garcia Monge, Costa Rican novelist, is the 
founder, editor, and publisher of one of the Hemisphere’s 
most outstanding literary reviews. Is it Repertorio Ameri- 
cano, The Sewanee Review, Hoy, or Zig-Zag? 


5. When Ecuadorean Jorge Ieaza’s novel Huasipungo ap- 
peared in 1934, its starkly realistic approach to a theme 
previously treated only superficially by romantics was so 
shocking that readers in English-speaking countries tended 
to dismiss it as fantastic. Nevertheless, the book achieved 
international fame and was translated into many languages, 
including English (by the Soviets). Would you say the 
theme is oppressed Indians or Negroes? 

6. Gabriela Mistral, at the time a Chilean rural school 
teacher, made her reputation in 1914 when awarded a na- 
tional poetry prize. Thirty-one years later, in 1945, she 
achieved world-wide recognition. How? 

7. The classic Dominican novel Enriquillo (1879), by 
Manuel de Jestis Galvan, the true story of how an Indian 
cacique rebelled against the Spanish conquistadors and won, 
has recently been translated into English and French under 
the auspices of UNESCO. True or false? 

8. El Solar Guarani (Guarani Ground), a work by the out- 
standing historical and political essayist Justo Pastor 
Benitez, establishes the author as Mexican, Paraguayan, 
Bolivian, or Chilean? 

9. Three books by perhaps the greatest of all Brazilian 
novelists have been translated into English (some are avail- 
able in Spanish, French, German, and Italian as well): 
Memorias Postumas de Braz Cubas (Epitaph of a Small 
Winner), Dom Casmurro, and Quincas Borba (Philosopher 
or Dog?). Noted for his irony, the author was a sickly 
mulatto of humble origin, who died in 1908. Do you know 
his name? 

10. Rafael Heliodoro Valle, noted Central American poet 
and historian, was for many years, until 1955, Ambassador 
of to the OAS and the United States. 
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11. Mariano Azuela wrote the classic novel Los de Abajo 
(The Underdegs) about the Revolution of 1910, in which 
General Porfirio Diaz was overthrown by Francisco I. 
Madero. What is its locale? 

12. The versatile novelist, short-story writer, and painter 
Salvador Salazar Arrué is now cultural attaché of El 
Salvador in the United States. His fiction is written under 
a pseudonym made by the elision of the three parts of his 
name. What is it? 

13. In 1941, a novel by the Peruvian Ciro Alegria won a 
literary competition in the Latin American countries and 
Puerto Rico organized by Farrar and Rinehart, publishers, 
with the assistance of the PAU. A story of the struggle of 
the village of Rumi against a despotic landowner, it was 
widely read abroad and in the United States in translation. 
Do you know its name? 

14. Guatemala’s great novelist was José Milla y Vidaurre 
(1827-1882), a historian and interpreter of the customs and 
events of his country’s past. His works are collected in the 
twelve-volume Coleccién Juan Chapin, published in 1935-37. 
Would you say Juan Chapin, his famous hero, represents 
the humble Guatemalan creole, the Spanish conquistador, 
the ancient Maya, or the man of the future? 

15. Lino Novas Calvo, a former taxi-driver and now a 
noted author of short stories, popularized the modern English 
and U.S. novel in Spanish America through his masterly 
translations. His clothing trade-marks are an enormous hat 
and a guayabera shirt. Where does he live? 

16. Only one of the following titles is not the work of the 
immortal Rubén Dario of Nicaragua, the founder of 
Modernism in Spanish poetry and an excellent short-story 
writer: Azul (Blue); Cantos de Vida y Esperanza (Songs 
of Hope and Life) ; El Sentimiento Tragico de la Vida (The 
Tragic Sense of Life); and Prosas Profanas (Profane 
Prose). Which one? 

17. As in other countries, a family team of writers (father- 
son, brother-sister, cousins, and so on) is closely identified 
with the modern literature of Panama. The poet-essayist duo 
is made up of Carlos and Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira; Max 
and Pedro Henriquez Urena; Charles and Mary Lamb; or 
Ricardo and Rodrigo Miré? 

18. The Venezuelan novelist Romulo Gallegos, who won 
international fame with Dona Barbara—set in the remote 
llanos of his native land and one of the few modern classics 
with a woman as protagonist—shares a high public honor 
in common with the Paraguayan author Juan Natalicio 
Gonzalez. Can you guess what it is? 

19. El Mar del Nuevo Mundo (Caribbean, Sea of the New 
World) and El Caballero de El Dorado (The Knight of 
El Dorado), the tale of Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada and his 
conquests of New Granada, two books by the distinguished 
historian German Arciniegas, are sufficient clues to estab- 
lish the author’s nationality. What is it? 

20. Do the Haitian writer-brothers Philippe Thoby- 
Mareelin (now with the PAU) and Pierre Marcelin,, 
who have collaborated on Le Crayon de Dieu (The Pencil of 
God), Canapé-Vert, and La Béte du Musseau (The Beast 
of the Haitian Hills), draw most on history, politics, folk 
tales, or science for the plots of their superb novels and 
short stories? 

21. What Illinois-born U.S. author and Nobel Prize winner 
maintains residence in Cuba at the Finca Vigia near Havana 
and operates the Pilar, a cruiser off which he fishes in the 
Straits of Florida, the scene of his most recent novel? 
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In animated conversation with Brazilian President-elect 
Juscelino Kubitschek during his recent state visit to Washington was 
Ambassador José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean envoy to the OAS 

and the United States (who has since resigned from these posts 

to run for President of his country). They met at the Pan 
American Union, where the OAS Council held a special session 
followed by a luncheon for the guest of honor. 


At the opening of his PAU show, Colombian sculptor Edgar 
Negret (center) discussed his work with OAS Council Chairman 
César Tulio Delgado of Colombia and Mrs. Delgado. A 

native of Popayan, Negret cuts, welds, and paints pipes, wires, 

and metal sheets, and molds terra cotta in suggestive forms. His 
compositions show the influence of such users of free forms and 
new materials as Moore, Lipschitz, and Calder. For other examples 


of his work, see inside front cover and page 22. 


Before the microphone in the PAU radio studio in Washington, 
OAS Ambassador Love O. Léger of Haiti recorded an 
Independence Day message for broadcast to his countrymen over 
local stations on January 1. His was the first in a series of 
messages to be made by OAS envoys to their homelands. 


x 1A 
NICARAGUA 


Culminating OAS measures to settle their recent dispute, Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua signed two friendship pacts at a special 
ceremony in the PAU Hall of the Americas. Presiding over the 
assembly was OAS Council Chairman César Tulio Delgado, 
Ambassador of Colombia to the OAS, flanked by Ambassadors 
Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa (left) and Fernando Fournier, envoys 
respectively of Nicaragua and Costa Rica to the OAS and the 
United States. Another OAS milestone this month was the 
ratification by Argentina of the Bogota Charter, thus completing 
the roster of the twenty-one American republics formally adhering 
to the Organization of American States. 

Under the sponsorship of Lieutenant Colonel José Luis Cruz- 
Salazar, Ambassador of Guatemala to the OAS and the United 
States, and Mrs. Cruz-Salazar, Guatemalan pianist Salvador Ley 
gave a recital at the Pan American Union. His program included 
selections from Mozart, Beethoven, and various Latin American 
composers. He is also a guest conductor and lecturer, and teaches 
at the Chatham Square Music School in New York City. 
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illustrations by the author 
ELIZABETH B. KILMER 


JUNIOR HAS MORE bottle caps than he knows how to 
count, and Susie has bundles of letters dating from 1942. 
Father hates to throw away canceled checks and paid bills. 
Finally, in desperation, Mother decides that the clutter 
must go—all but the most essential items, of course 
(among which she undoubtedly classifies those empty 
boxes she has stacked in her closet). 

In a home there is obviously a space problem. In busi- 
ness there is the additional matter of economy. And it 
is not buttons, string, and tinfoil that pile up in an office 
over the years. It’s paper. 

Without even venturing into the realm of government, 
it has been estimated that U.S. businessmen spend twelve 
billion dollars annually to maintain useless records. This 
is figured on the basis that it costs about a penny to keep 
one piece of paper in the files for a year. Half a century 
ago there was one clerk for every thirty productive 
workers; today the ratio has risen to one for two. 

Much like creeping paralysis, this paper-itis finally 
reached the critical stage in many government and in- 
dustrial offices. To find the cure, experts began to explore 
the file jungle a few years ago. Whether you call it 
“records management” or “paperwork management,” it 
adds up to the same thing—controlling man’s pack-rat 
urge. 

Recently the Pan American Union sponsored a train- 
ing institute that presented a brief introduction to paper- 
work management. Under the guidance of Olive R. 
Surgen, a specialist now with the Union, the study group 
included PAU staff members; representatives from OAS 
delegations, other international organizations in the 
Washington area, and the U.S. Government; several visi- 
tors from industry and from local universities; and a 


group of International Cooperation Administration 
trainees from all over the world. 

In a series of ten two-hour seminars, records manage- 
ment experts discussed all phases of the problem. Among 
others, Herbert E. Angel, director of the Records Man- 
agement Division of the National Archives and Records 
Service, spoke on the money-saving aspects of installing 
a paperwork management program. Mona Sheppard, 
author of two widely used handbooks—Plain Letters and 
Form Letters—and until recently a correspondence man- 
agement specialist with the National Archives, dealt, 
naturally enough, with correspondence. She emphasized 
when and when not to write letters, the value of indi- 
vidualized form letters, and the effectiveness of using 
standard paragraphs. Terry Beach, who is chief of the 
Current Records Branch of the Records Management 
Division of the National Archives, used a jigsaw puzzle 
to illustrate how a filing system should be set up, where 
the main files should be located, and what should be 
kept in them. 

The U.S. Navy Department was also represented by top 
men in the field. For one, Robert S. Malone, head of the 
Forms and Reports Branch of the Navy Management 
Office, told when to issue forms and reports and how to 
control them afterwards. William B. Rice, head of the 
Program Development Staff, was in the field but sent 
along a film entitled Paperwork Management in the Navy. 
One of the highlights of the institute was a tour of 
Army, Navy, and General Services Administration rec- 
ords centers, where the group could observe paperwork 
management first-hand. 

The U.S. Government’s National Archives provides an 
excellent example of why records management came into 
existence. The multi-million-dollar building was erected 
in 1935 to house all Government archives. For a while 
everything went well, with the archivists piling up papers 
as happily as you or I might save out-of-date calendars. 
Then came the sudden realization that the structure 
would hold only about 4 per cent of existing records. 
And so the thinning-out process began. 

From there it spread to the Navy Department. the 
General Services Administration (which bought fewer 
than half as many filing cabinets in 1952-54 as in 1949- 
51), and other agencies. Contrary to popular opinion, 
the campaign against unnecessary paperwork actually 
started in the federal government, which is notorious for 
its “red tape” (just scraps of paper, according to one 
records management expert). Business has followed the 
lead. 

The archivist’s most effective way of clearing out 
worthless papers is to open a file drawer at random, 
pull out any piece of paper, and ask: “Why do you need 
this?” However, once all the duplicates, superannuated 
letters, and worthless invoices from the past quarter of 
a century are weeded out (most records outlive their 
usefulness in far less than a decade), the job is by no 
means completed. 

The question then arises: How to keep from creating 
another squirrel’s nest within the next few years? First, 
it is necessary to stifle the impulse to write an unending 
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flow of letters, memorandums, and the like, for this is 
exactly where the difficulty begins. Why write several 
letters when one would suffice? Take, for a bad example. 
the man in one outfit who sent out six letters to the same 
person in a single day. Why write at all unless there is 
a real need for it? The letters and carbons will just be 
filling up needed file space on both ends of the line. 

Of course, communication is essential and cannot al- 
ways be verbal. Reports and forms are vital too. And 
during the material’s active stage it must be housed and 
controlled. For an awesome statistic, consider that the 
average file drawer will hold thirty-five hundred pieces of 
paper. Obviously, the filing system must not be one that 
makes an otherwise dispensable secretary or clerk in- 
dispensable. And after an adequate system has been 
installed, it should be treated like any running mecha- 
nism, inspected and adjusted regularly. 

Inevitably, the time comes when the records must be 
either disposed of or preserved for posterity. This de- 
pends largely on their purpose: to facilitate program 
activities, to protect legal interests, or to provide a his- 
tory of activities and accomplishments. “Records manage- 
ment” does not imply that all material should be kept 
for a given number of years and then peremptorily 
thrown away. However, it does demand a high degree of 
selectivity. 

According to one records management expert, who has 
made a lucrative career out of burrowing into other 
people’s overloaded files, at least 40 per cent of the aver- 
age company’s records can be destroyed. About half of 
the remaining 60 per cent could be thrown away too, 


except that it is cheaper to keep them in low-cost storage 
than to sort through them. That leaves 30 per cent, 
which is all that really need be kept on hand. Of these 
papers, only about 4 per cent are worth keeping indefi- 
nitely: minutes of directors’ meetings, records of his- 
torical importance, and the like. Not only can the com- 
pany realize a tidy saving in office rental, but think of 
the cash return on the waste paper. 

Many organizations keep duplicates of letters, invoices, 
and so on, in several different locations—to no advantage. 
To cite a common example, a billing department keeps 
copies of bills rendered. Why have another set in the 
accounts receivable department, which collects the money 
when it is paid? Also, records of transactions are often 
kept far longer than is necessary to comply with the law 
(six years is usually the maximum). 

There are space-saving tricks for home files too. Con- 
sider the twenty-five-year-old income-tax file. Only a 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar-a-year income warrants it. For 
anything less, four years is long enough, since the 
federal government, in order to clear out its own files, 
destroys all these returns after this time. Parting with 
canceled checks poses another problem, but it is pointless 
to have them around for more than seven years. 

Born of necessity, this comparatively new system of 
file-purging has created quite a stir in business and 
government circles. It is vain to hope that all of us will 
be able to curb our hoarding instincts, so the records 
management experts are undoubtedly here to stay—to 
keep us from suffocating in a mass of scrap paper. @ @ @ 
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THE CHANGING SPANISH AMERICAN NOVEL 
Fernando Alegria 


I wisn I couLp say that in recent years the Spanish 
American novel seems to have advanced until it is on a 
level with the best work done in Europe and the United 
States. There are four or five works that would bear me 
out. No more. And even these four or five works of 
distinction might be scorned by very demanding critics, 
or at least censured on fundamental points. What cannot 
be denied is that these novels are in fact the product 
of a period of transition, and that in this transition they 
have achieved a more universal character. Their authors 
have taken a step that will have important consequences: 
that is, they have rejected that regionalistic subliterature 
that till now has been regarded as “the Spanish American 
novel,” and are attempting to express the world in pro- 
found symbols and allegories. It is a step, therefore, from 
“fiction-journalism” to the authentically artistic novel. 

I do not mean that social and economic problems have 
disappeared from the Spanish American novel of late 
years and that the norm has come to be the posing of 
philosophical or psychological problems by means of 
bold characterizations and astonishing images. No, the 
typical characters are still there, and they continue to be 
the object of vigorous and heated defense along political 
lines, but they are shown to us in a new dimension. The 
unfolding of obvious circumstances, the expounding of 
an argument, no longer suffice. The Indianist writer, for 
example, discovers ancestral roots that help to explain 
the hitherto-inexplicable vortex of native decadence: he 
realizes that everything cannot be reduced to a historical 
or sociological formula; and he feels, moreover, that he 
is personally involved in the collective anguish he is 
describing. The interpreter of life in the big cities faces 
complex enigmas and inevitably ascends from mere local- 


color description to poetic suggestion of hidden psycho- 
logical and social patterns. It is an untouched world that 
the Spanish American novelists are beginning to discover. 


a world seething like lava under the dead crust of the 
old criollismo. 
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A good example of this transition is Hombres de Maiz 
(Men of Corn), by the Guatemalan Miguel Angel Astu- 
rias. How many professional critics have read this novel? 
I do not mean leafed through it but read it, struggling 
with it, cursing it, extolling it, until they deciphered its 
poetic mystery. Hombres de Maiz represents a heroic 
effort to interpret the magic world of the Popol Vuh 
that lies in the subconscious of the present-day Indian 
population of Guatemala. The suffering of the corn- 
growers is only one motif in the intricate filigree of 
folkloric material. The conception is profound, the style 
of an imposing baroque, the technique not inferior to 
the most complex compositions of the contemporary 
European masters of the novel. Still, the experienced 
reader, once recovered from his amazement, is left with 
a dangerous doubt in his mind. Specialists in American 
baroque architecture and sculpture are said to have no 
trouble in distinguishing between two seemingly identical 
motifs, one executed by an Indian and the other by a 
European. It is something like that with the baroque of 
Hombres de Maiz: it is an opulence that is hybrid and 
unbalanced, beautiful but monstrous. For all through this 
poem in prose there is too much—too much poetry, too 
many metaphors, too many exclamations, too much 
allegory. This squandering of ornamentation and content 
does not cloy on the Spanish American reader, for it is 
something new and refreshing in a literature so abound- 
ing in pedestrian narrative. But to a foreign audience 
this verbal display might in large part smother the human 
meaning of the story. As with a beautiful Japanese film, 
we are dazzled by the color and see almost none of the 
drama, which seems to us overdone and absurd. 
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Other novelists concern themselves with similar con- 
flicts in Central American life, with the same dramatic 
power as Asturias and without his rhetorical manipula- 
tion of language—for example, Mario Monteforte Toledo, 
in novels like Anayté, Entre la Piedra y la Cruz ( Between 
the Stone and the Cross), and especially Donde Acaban 
los Caminos (Where the Roads End). This last is a hard, 
cruel, bitter book, in which the personality of a young 
doctor is contrasted with the brutal atmosphere of a 
provincial village ruled by a military boss who exploits 
the shameful misery of the Indians. But Asturias’ par- 
ticular merit, a merit that puts him in a class by himself 
in Central American literature, is that he has gone ahead 
unhesitatingly, with weapons of rare esthetic excellence, 
to stamp out one-dimensional genre-writing, attacking a 
tradition that had persisted since the rise of the regional 
novel in Spain. 

This trend is apparent in greater or lesser degree 
throughout Spanish America. In Mexico there is a splen- 
did group of young storytellers all occupied in supplant- 
ing the charrismo of the novel of the Revolution with a 
profound, intense search for universal problems. Per- 
haps the most significant work of this new movement. 
and one of the most exciting novels | have read in years. 
is Juan Rulfo’s Pedro Paramo. 

It is difficult to deal with this novel in a few sentences. 
In it is crystallized the Kafkian tendency that has been 
increasingly notable in Mexican novels of recent years. 
A poetic novel, written in intensely lyrical language, it 
has no chronological thread of any kind. It does not 
need one. All is resolved at the end, with a chilling 
fatalism. This novel is a kind of interlude in the Final 
Judgment. The dead evoke their experiences without 
regard to the years or centuries that may separate them. 
Everything happens in an eternal present that is death. 
The sensation of discovering little by little that all the 
characters in the novel, including the narrator, are dead 
is unforgettably disturbing and fantastic. The deserted 
city where the “action” takes place is peopled with 
ghosts. But the evocation is so poetically dynamic, the 
episodes so dramatic, that this immense common grave 
comes passionately to life. 

The risk with such a work is that it will fall into 
artifice. Several of the characters, particularly Susana 
San Juan, are conceived in the Gothic vein of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century romantic novels. It is only a step 
from stylization to exaggeration and absurdity. The lyri- 
cal language in which the characters begin speaking soon 
turns into a florid reminder of Chateaubriand’s Atala. 
When Pedro Paramo is about to die, for example, he can- 
not say simply, “I’m dying.” but must phrase it: “This 
is my death.” But there is also an abundance of native 
expressions, and the contrast is unquestionably Rulfo’s 
salvation. 

Not so profound as Juan Rulfo, but also obsessed with 
the subterranean psychological levels of modern Mexico, 
is Alberto Bonifaz Nuno, whose novel La Cruz del Sur- 
este (The Southeastern Cross) contains strong character- 
izations like that of Limbano, the Indian who grows up 
with the artificially imposed personality and way of life 


of a white man, Edmundo Valadés, in the brief stories 
of La Muerte Tiene Permiso (Death Has Permission), 
follows more traditional forms, animating them with mel- 
ancholy irony reminiscent of the Salvadorean Salarrué. 
While I am speaking of the shorter narrative | should 
also emphasize the work of the group clustered about 
the little publishing house “Los Presentes”: There is the 
imagination and humor of Juan José Arreola, author of 
Confabulario, whose stories sometimes show a highly 
individual talent (“Corrido | Ballad|,” “La Reputacién,” 
the “Prosodia” fragments) and sometimes a marked in- 
fluence of Kafka (“El Rinoceronte [The Rhinoceros ].” 
“El Guardaagujos |The Switchman |,” “Pueblerina,” “El 
Prodigioso Miligramo”). There is the macabre mood, 
the hothouse satire and poetry, of Carlos Fuentes, in 
whose book Los Dias Enmascarados (The Masked Days) 
are three truly masterly stories—“Chac Mool,” “En 
Defensa de Trigolibia [In Defense of Trigolibia|,” and 
“El Que Inventé la Pélvora [He Who Invented Pow- 
der|.” There is the bitter tenderness of Enmanuel Car- 
ballo, author of Gran Estorbo la Esperanza (Hope, the 
Great Hindrance), and the delicate poetry in which his 
maledictions unfold like the petals of Creole flowers. 
There is the elusive psychological observation, like an 
unfinished outline, of Manuel Mejia Valera, the young 
Peruvian author of La Evasién. “Los Presentes” has 
marked signifyeance for those interested in the develop- 
ment of the new Spanish American fiction. Mixing re- 
vered names—Alfonso Reyes, Carlos Pellicer, Andrés 
Henostroza—and those of young writers, the firm’s beau- 
tiful books, published in minute editions, drop into your 
hands in the most out-of-the-way places of Mexico, 
mocking the legal tomes and Revolutionary memoirs. 


Around the powerful Argentine novelist Eduardo 
Mallea there has grown up in recent years a group of 
serious writers who are exploring the great Argentine 
nation with depth and discipline and seeking the uni- 
versal roots of the social crisis in which it is embroiled. 
Some are predominantly argumentative, almost discur- 
sive, others choose the small, delicate lode and probe it 
to its depths in stylized creations. All respect their trade 
and approach the novel with the devotion and drive of 
real artists. For example, Juan Goyanarte, author of the 
epic Lago Argentino (Argentine Lake) and of the mov- 
ingly human Lunes de Carnaval (Carnival Monday), who 
reveals unsuspected aspects of cosmopolitan Buenos Aires; 
and J. Carlos Onetti, author of La Vida Breve (The Short 
Life), a gripping story on several levels in which the 
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counterpoint of characters and incidents is developed 
with admirable clarity and in which sensuous richness is 
united with a keen sense of decomposition, created with 
master strokes of language, in every person and thing. 
Onetti is a novelist of solid proportions, intense, exciting, 
a real virtuoso. 

Without sharing the obsessive socio-philosophical pre- 
occupations of these writers, Manuel Mujica Léinez is, 
like them, a perceptive recorder of the contemporary 
Argentine world. In his most recent novel, Los Viajeros 
(The Travelers), he moves among eccentric characters 
in a decadent society; “Los Miradores,” the estate that 
pervades the atmosphere of the entire novel, may recall 
“Las Aguilas,” the house of Mallea’s Ricarte family, but 
here the evocation is poetic, a pure and beautiful poetry, 
while in Mallea the symbol—like almost everything of 
his—is social and philosophical. Mujica sometimes breaks 
into the mystery and magic of his creation with explana- 
tions that are not always necessary, but the dramatic 
poetry of the episodes is so intense that it survives every- 
thing and lingers with the reader like the memory of a 
dream. 

Chile, one of the South American countries most obsti- 
nate about shaking off the old fetters of criollismo, is also 
beginning to show signs of going along with this im- 
portant literary transition. The cycle of the huaso (cow- 
boy) literature of Mariano Latorre and Eduardo Barrios 
is closing at last, and new novelists are trying to discover 
what lies below the surface of that land of trails and 
round-ups and what is in the minds of those tenement- 
dwellers that a writer like J. Edwards Bello early in this 
century frivolously manipulated with the jerkiness of 
silent movies. Marta Brunet and Manuel Rojas provide 
excellent examples of the victory, and novels like the 
former's Raiz del Suefio (Root of the Dream) and the 
latter's Hijo de Ladrén (brought out in English by 
Library Publishers in 1955 under the title Born Guilty) 
seem to be the advance notice of a rewarding psychologi- 
cal literature. It is interesting to note that in a recent 
literary contest the prize went to a novel that is the very 
negation of criollismo—Luis Merino Reyes’ Regazo 
Amargo (Bitter Refuge). In straightforward prose, with 
no trimmings of any kind, Merino peeks with cruel 
curiosity into the opaque lives of a group of middle- 
class Chileans. The power of his revelations is impressive. 
The hero of his novel is an egoist, an irresolute sensualist, 
entangled with women he does not understand, who pro- 
tect him and at the same time devour him. His prudence, 
which seems to save him, rests on ignorance of his own 
irremediable mediocrity. Written with the agonized self- 
preoccupation of an intimate diary, Regazo Amargo, 
which in more than one way recalls Carmen Laforet’s 
famous novel Nada, is a salutary breath of fresh air in 
a novelistic atmosphere saturated, until now, with pic- 
turesque superficialities. 

Is it possible that this rise of the introspective and 
poetic novel means a decisive defeat for the regionalist 
tradition of writers like Giiiraldes, Rivera, and Gallegos? 
It seems to me, rather, that it is not a matter of one 
literary fashion replacing another, but a process of evolu- 
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tion that not even those older writers who are still active 
can escape—as with Eduardo Barrios in Los Hombres del 
Hombre—and that is transferring the Spanish American 
novel to a maturer plane of expression more in accord 
with the way the form has developed technically of late 
years. Also, and similarly in response to contemporary 
pressures, the Spanish American writer is losing interest 
for the moment in the dramas of the natural forces that 
surround him and seeks man’s reaction to the conditions 
he has created and that threaten to overwhelm him with 
unforeseen circumstances. 

The critic may say that all this is no more than a 
reflection of a number of literary influences: existen- 
tialism, Kafka, Faulkner, and others. But this explana- 
tion seems oversimplified to me. The Spanish American 
writer can no longer live isolated in his jungles and his 
pampas; he is filled with metaphysical horror by the 
manipulators of the atom, and every day there is the 
distressing sight of refugees from European destruction 
arriving in his cities. It is not only that the faces in the 
city are changing: the soul of the American republics is 
also changing, and, naturally, the testimony of its be- 
wildered literary interpreters changes too. 


Homsres ve Maiz, by Miguel Angel Asturias. Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Losada, 1949. 285 p. 

AnayTE, by Mario Monteforte Toledo. Guatemala City, 
El Libro de Guatemala, 1948. 320 p. 

EnTRE LA Pirepra Y LA Cruz, by Mario Monteforte 
Toledo. Mexico City, El Libro de Guatemala (Coleccion 
Contemporaneos), 1948. 302 p. Illus. 
Donpe— AcABAN Los CAMINOs, by Mario 
Toledo. Guatemala City, 1953. 313 p. 
Pepro PAramo, by Juan Rulfo. Mexico City, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica (Coleccién Letras Mexicanas), 1955. 
156 p. 

La Cruz pEL Sureste, by Alberto Bonifaz Nufio. Mexico 
City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleccion Letras 
Mexicanas), 1954. 268 p. 

La Muerte Tiene Permiso, by Edmundo Valadés. Mex- 
ico City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleccion Letras 
Mexicanas), 1955. 101 p. 
CONFABULARIO, by Juan 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica 
canas), 1952. 100 p. 

Los Dias Enmascarapos, by Carlos Fuentes. Mexico City, 
Los Presentes, 1954. 97 p. 


Monteforte 


José Arreola. Mexico City, 
(Coleccién Letras Mexi- 
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Gran Estorso LA Esperanza, by Enmanuel Carballo. 
Mexico City, Los Presentes, 1954. 75 p. 

La Evasi6n, by Manuel Mejia Valera. Mexico City, Los 
Presentes, 1954. 20 p. 

Laco ARGENTINO, by Juan Goyanarte. Buenos Aires, 
Emecé Editores, 1946. 472 p. 

Lunes DE CARNAVAL, by Juan Goyanarte. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Sur, 1952. 184 p. 

La Vina Breve, by J. Carlos Onetti. Buenos Aires, Edi- 
torial Sudamericana, 1950. 390 p. 

Los Viaseros, by Manuel Mujica Lainez. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Sudamericana, 1955. 251 p. 

Raiz pEL SueNo, by Marta Brunet. Santiago, Editorial 
Nascimento, 1949. 144 p. 

Hijo pe Lapron, by Manuel Rojas. Santiago, Editorial 
Nascimento, 1952. 328 p. (English translation: Born 
Guitty. New York, Library Publishers, 1955. 314 p. 
$3.75). 

Recazo Amarco, by Luis Merino Reyes. Santiago, Edi- 
tora Zig-Zag, 1955. 140 p. 

Los Hompres DEL Hompre, by Eduardo Barrios. San- 
tiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1950. 317 p. Illus. by Gracia 
Barrios. 


Chilean Fernando Alegria teaches Spanish literature at 
the University of California in Berkeley. 


Space limitations make it impossible for Dr. Alegria 
to deal with any but the most outstanding recent 
novels. But he suggests the following works as also 
worthy of readers’ attention: 

La Matpici6n, by Mariano Azuela. Mexico City, 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1955. 227 p. 

La MuerTE Y LA BrtJuta, by Jorge Luis Borges. 
Buenos Aires, Emecé Editores, 1951. 149 p. 
FRONTERA JuNTO AL Mar, by José Mancisidor. 
Mexico City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1953. 
235 p. 

Los Tratos DE LA Nocue, by Mariano Picén Salas. 
Caracas, Nueva Segovia, 1955. 206 p. 

Juan Pérez JoLote, by Ricardo Pozas. Mexico 
City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1952. 120 p. 
La Bortna Rosa, by Rogelio Sinan. Panama City, 
Cuadernos de Cultura, 1953. 109 p. 

La Prisi6n, by Gustavo Valcarcel. Mexico City, 
Cuadernos Americanos, 1951. 192 p. 


BRAZIL AND THE U.S.A. 
BANDEIRANTES E PIONEIROS, PARALELO ENTRE Duas CuL- 
TuRAS, by Vianna Moog. Porto Alegre, Editéra Globo, 
1954. 413 p. 
Reviewed by Luis Guillermo Piazza 

“Parallel Between Two Cultures,” the subtitle of this 
unusual, thought-provoking book, clearly defines the con- 
tents. It is a penetrating, lively comparison of the devel- 
opment and the destiny of Brazilian and U.S. civilizations 
(the title refers to the very dissimilar types of men who 
pushed back the frontiers of the two nations). Moreover, 
the theme, which is treated with a feeling that takes in 
all America, broadens as the varied chapters go by and 


emerges as a parallel that can be applied to the contrasts 
between the “North American” and the “Latin American” 
scene. Many years have passed since the time of Rodd’s 
Ariel, and many revolutions have taken place (not merely 
those with bullets). This Brazilian essay—balanced on an 
apparently symbolic point midway between the Hispanic 
and the Anglo-Saxon—brings to life things as they are 
now and as they were in the beginning. 

For years Dr. Vianna Moog, chairman of the OAS 
Cultural Action Committee, writer, diplomat, traveler, 
and alert observer, has been asking himself about his 
“country’—that is, about the American continent. His 
long residence in the United States, as a distinguished 
representative in the United Nations, has given depth to 
his queries and speculations. 

“For a long time this question has been making the 
rounds, looking for a definite answer ... ,” says Vianna 
Moog. “How could the United States, a younger and 
smaller nation than Brazil, achieve the almost miraculous 
progress it has and reach our times as the leader of 
nations, as the prodigious land it is today, in many re- 
spects the most stupendous phenomenon of all time, 
while our country, with more than a century's head start 
in history, barely ranks, even in the light of the most 
optimistic interpretations and prophecies, as the land of 
the future?” 

The main question was nothing new. In the last cen- 
tury the Argentine Sarmiento asked himself the same 
thing, after having puzzled over the matter all through 
Europe, the Arabian lands, and New England. He thought 
he had found an answer in the upright, blond pioneers 
of the North, and he posed a dilemma that it was painful 
to have to recognize and even more painful to account 
for: “Civilization or barbarity.” 

It would not be doing justice to Vianna Moog’s replies 
to this same question to pluck them out of the fabric 
of his theme, into which they are smoothly woven. 
Suffice it to say that the propositions of “race” and 
“geography” are summarily rejected, and the ethical or 
religious factors and their economic consequences are 
pointed out. For the first time the theses of Weber and 
of Tawney are applied to the American scene. 

The first, five-thousand-copy edition of Bandeirantes e 

Pioneiros was sold out in Brazil within a month. Similar 
success awaits the English and Spanish versions, which 
should be out soon. 
Argentine-born Luis Guillermo Piazza, Secretary of the 
OAS Cultural Action Committee in Mexico City, attended 
Brown University in Providence, Rhode Island, and lived 
for many years in the United States. 


Answers to Quiz on page 36 


(1) Don Segundo Sombra. (2) Bolivian. (3) Arielismo. (4) Repertorio 
Americano. (5) Oppressed Indians. (6) She won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. (7) True. (8) Paraguayan. (9) Joaquim Maria Machado de 
Assis. (10) Honduras. (11) Mexico. (12) Salarrué. (13) El Mundo Es 
Ancho y Ajeno (Broad and Alien Is the World). (14) The humble 
Guatemalan creole. (15) Havana, Cuba. (16) El Sentimiento Tragico 
de la Vida, by Miguel de Unamuno. (17) Ricardo and Rodrigo Miré 
(father and son). (18) They are both ex-Presidents of their respective 
republics. (19) Colombian. (20) Folk tales. (21) Ernest Hemingway 
(The Old Man and the Sea). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
| REMEMBER COSTA RICA 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the December 1955 English Amenrt- 
cas from cover to cover. It is a wonderful magazine. I have sug- 
gested the use of Tomas Blanco’s The Child’s Gi/ts in a Christmas 
program at the high school. 

As for “IFYE Makes Friends,” I am afraid that Miss Ollie 
Hopkins was not very observant while in Costa Rica. “I have been 
particularly interested in the simplicity of the houses,” she is 
quoted as saying. “Built entirely of wood, few country houses are 
painted, and plaster is unknown, owing to dampness.” 

As you no doubt know, more houses in Costa Rica are built of 
material not wood than of wood, and plaster is in general use. 
For several months I lived “one block south and one block west 
of the Obelisk” in San José. Also, contrary to Miss Hopkins’ 
statement that “all milk on the farm is converted into . . . cheese,” 
I found that fresh, sweet milk was delivered to the house daily. 
It was also available in the markets. 

One day, being an old New Orleans hand, I asked for some 
chicory in a grocery. I received the lecture of my life from the 
owner, backed up by several patriotic clerks. Before I got out of 
there I had to admit that no coffee in the world could compare 
with Costa Rica’s and that it positively needed no chicory. 

J. J. Horton, M.D. 
Buda, Texas 


Americas forwarded Dr. Horton’s remarks to Miss Hopkins for 
comment. Here is her reply: 

My viewpoint . . . was derived from five weeks’ experience on a 
farm in the newly developing San Carlos region, between Aguas 
Zarcas and Los Chiles. This is an area of virgin land which only 
recently has been opened by the rapidly growing cattle industry. 
As the land is being cleared for fields and pastures, lumbering 
is important. Because of the ready accessibility of wood, most 
houses throughout this area are of frame construction and are 
unfinished inside. The bare walls with the studs and bracings 
exposed are as often unpainted as painted. 

I assume that a great deal of Dr. Horton’s time was spent within 
the area of the capital. San José is a large city with modern 
buildings and shops. Business houses, offices, and public build- 
ings are comparable to those of the average U.S. town. 

In older villages many of the houses, built 150 to two hundred 
years ago, are of whitewashed or very colorfully painted adobe. 
I only lived in one house that was plastered, and upon close 
observation I discovered, much to my amazement, that the 
“plaster” was adobe also. 

This house was located in Santo Domingo de Heredia, only ten 
minutes from San José. Each morning bottled pasteurized milk 
was placed on our doorstep from the modern dairy cooperative 
Dos Pinos. But during my stay in San Carlos all the milk from 
the farm where I stayed, and surrounding farms, was made into 
a delicious sharp-flavored cheese, more easily sent to market by 
bus than the milk, which would have had to be taken by re- 
frigerator truck to San José, five hours away. 

Ollie Hopkins 
Greeley, Colorado 
YOU TOO CAN INVEST 
Dear Sirs: 

As a representative of the National Savings Board of Mexico 
and a director of various financial and educational institutions, 
I would like to point out to your readers how they as individuals 
can contribute in a very tangible way to Latin American progress. 

Latin American industrial expansion requires capital far beyond 


the ability of local banks to supply. The high interest rates that 
prevail in banks is due to limited funds rather than to the credit 
risk. A little-known but rapidly growing form of investment is the 
placing of time deposits of dollars in Investment Banks (Finan- 
cieras), which operate under strict government supervision. 

For instance, in Mexico, where there are no currency restric- 
tions of any kind, such deposits of dollars are made for periods 
of from three to twelve months. The banks pay the depositor from 
6 per cent to 8 per cent annually and either pay or compound 
the interest monthly. If compounded monthly, it adds an earning 
factor over a period of time much higher than these rates. The 
federal interest tax is paid by the bank, so the rates quoted are 
net to the investor. The money is loaned in dollars for the pur- 
chase of industrial equipment and raw materials at 12 per cent 
to 15 per cent. 

Many Europeans as well as people from the United States and 
Canada are contributing to Latin American industrial expansion 
by these short-term dollar deposits and receiving a sizable income. 
An interesting booklet in English describing this and other in- 
vestment possibilities may be secured free on request from Crédito 
Industrial y Comercial, S.A., Apartado 1501, Monterrey, Mexico. 

William E. Hughes 
Monterrey. Mexico 
A GOVERNOR WRITES 
Dear Sirs: 

“Look to the Rivers,” by Affonso Corréa (in the November 
1955 issue of Americas) is a timely and valuable document which 
will be of great use to us all. It is an important subject, which 
should be on the minds of all who occupy positions of respon- 
sibility and authority in this Hemisphere. 

Miguel Couto Filho 
Governor, State of Rio de Janeiro 
Brazil 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Those who are stu- 
dents are asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) 
or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by 


an asterisk after the name. 
Henri Rolland Varela (E, S)—C Amadeo R. Sala (E, S, F)* 
Sarmiento 1460, Dpto. 4 Avenida 2 s/n 

Rosario, Provincia de Santa Fe Moldes, Cérdoba 

Argentina Argentina 


Martha Sajeva (E, $)—C Sally Nichols (E, S) 
Buenos Aires 1821 4 Wilford Road 
Rosario, Provincia de Santa Fe Branford, Connecticut 
Argentina 
Annie Dominguez de la Torre 


Roberto Asis (E, S, P) (E, - 

Derqui 395 Calle 27 No. 82, Apto. 19 
T.E. 98813 Vedado 

Cérdoba, Argentina Havana, Cuba 

Enriqueta Frouté (E, S) Eugene W. Hutloff (E, S)—C 
Gral. Paz y Santa Fe 1407 East Vermont Avenue 
General Deheza Phoenix, Arizona 


Provincia de Cérdoba, Argentina 
Paula Ruiz (E, S$) 
Otavio Gali Rosa (E, S, P)—C* San Andrés Wl 
Caixa Postal 185 Toledo, Spain 
Olimpia, SP, Brazil 
Francisco Eusa (E, S, P, Italian, 
Gustavo A. Bucih Basque) 
Zamudio 5250 Apartado 3894 
Buenos Aires, Argentina San José, Costa Rica 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintairing peace, freedom, security, 
and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia. Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
sumber of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promuting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 


The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called ‘‘The House of the 


Americas,” 
Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


aa 


ite main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from al! parts of the Western 


Picture of the month: Tile factory in Aragarcas, 
Goias State, in the interior of Brazil 
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celebrate 


PAN AMERICAN 


APRIL 14 


YEARS OF 
INTER-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 
1890-1956 


with a community program 


in cooperation with the following groups: 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE @ CHURCH GROUPS 
SCHOOLS @ LIBRARIES @ CLUBS @ WINDOW 


DISPLAYS BY LOCAL BUSINESS CONCERNS 


For free planning aids write to: 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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